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NEW VIEWPOINTS IN THE RELATIONS OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES! 


CANADA and the United States are two independent nations, 

chips off the same block, that have colonized and divided the 
North American continent between them. Each nation interprets 
its history from the national point of view, inattentive to the 
history of its neighbour and unmindful of the common continental 
heritage. Works have begun to appear, however, which show the 
influence of a larger perspective. First in importance among these 
are the two volumes edited by the late Dr. William R. Manning 
on the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Canadian 
Relations, 1784-1860, and the series of twenty-four volumes, The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, under the general 
direction of Professor James T. Shotwell. In such works as these 
the field expands to the limits of North America, at least that 
part of it which is north of Mexico, and the colonization and de- 
velopment of the continent appear as a joint Canadian-American 
adventure. It is in the spirit of this North American conception 
of history that the present essay is written. 

Anglo-American control of the continent rests on the early 
establishment of a monopoly over three large, strategic areas along 
the eastern side. The thrusts into the interior came from Hudson 
Bay, from the St. Lawrence, and from the ‘‘Atlantic base,” the 
term used by Marcus Lee Hansen to describe collectively the old 
seaboard colonies. Best suited of the three for penetrating the 
continent was the St. Lawrence, developed in the eighteenth 
century by the French as the head of a vast inland empire extend- 
ing throughout the Mississippi basin. Through the Seven Years’ 
War the commercial empire of the St. Lawrence was in collision 

1Paper read in abridged form at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, St. Louis, Missouri, April 21, 1944. 


2Marcus Lee Hansen and John Bartlet Brebner, The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples (New Haven and Toronto, 1940). 
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with the two British-dominated areas—with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in the northern reaches of Quebec Province, and with 
the fur trade and landed interests of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia in the regions respectively of Niagara and the head- 
waters of the Ohio. For a brief period after its triumph over the 
French in 1763 the British Empire was faced with both a supreme 
opportunity and a supreme difficulty—the chance to harness the 
rivalries of its three great bases in the common task of continental 
unification. Whether the great Mr. Pitt, in leading the Empire to 
victory, saw the vision of all this, is a question. At any rate by 
the Proclamation of 1763 the British government tried to allay 
rivalries by excluding all of its colonies from the western country 
and by assuming jurisdiction over the Indians itself. Under this 
direction Quebec was fated to become a colony of settlers, like 
the English colonies to the south, and was to be encouraged to 
seek its salvation in trade with New York. The function of dealing 
with the tribes and preparing them to yield their lands to the 
whites was to be an imperial, instead of a provincial, task. 

The St. Lawrence, however, proved too strong for this pro- 
posed system. A new class of fur merchants, drawn from England, 
Scotland, and the old American colonies, gathered at Montreal 
and devoted themselves to recapturing the old ties forged by the 
French with the Indians of the West. Three years after the 
Proclamation they won their battle, the British governor at Que- 
bec was a convert to their cause, and the historic contest with 
New York and Pennsylvania for ascendancy over the interior was 
again in progress. Moreover, the Montrealers were quick to start 
a new race with the Hudson’s Bay Company in the far North- 
west. One of their number, James Finlay, established relations 
in 1768 with the tribes beyond Lake Winnipeg. Imperial unity 
was no deeper than the colour on the map, and the commercial 
empire of the St. Lawrence was out to capture dominion over the 
continent. The American Revolution and the refusal of the 
Montreal merchants to side with the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia merely verified the existence of a breach that had 
already been made. 

The American victory in the War of Independence jeopardized 
the ambitions of Montreal. To break the alliance between France 
and the United States, the British government readily entered 
into separate peace talks with Franklin in 1782 on the basis of 
independence and free trade. Shelburne, who inherited the liberal 
ideas of Pitt, hoped to induce the United States to rejoin the 
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British system on the basis of an alliance; and he favoured modi- 
fying the British navigation laws so as to give the Americans the 
same privileges they had formerly exercised as members of the 
Empire. Furthermore, the British government ceded the western 
country south of the Great Lakes to the new republic. Thereby 
it rescued the United States from becoming a French dependency, 
and thwarted the Spanish and French ambition to confine their 
associate to the seaboard. 

It is worth recalling that Franklin, employing arguments in 
favour of permanent peace between the two countries, tried to 
coax the ministry into transferring Quebec to the United States. 
Franklin was a Pennsylvanian with a keen interest in the West, 
who had warmly supported the war against France in 1756-63. 
This part of the negotiation is obscure, but it is altogether likely 
that the American appreciated the unity of the St. Lawrence 
system. He perceived that the United States would be infinitely 
stronger if the whole of the commercial empire, instead of merely 
its southern extension, were annexed. If he had ideas respecting 
the future of Canada, they probably resembled those held by the 
British Board of Trade in 1765: the people on the St. Lawrence 
would fall to the level of a small agricultural plantation, no longer 
a thorn in the side of the American states. 

The final treaty of peace in September, 1783, fell considerably 
short of the hopes raised by either side during the preceding year. 
The British were unimpressed by Franklin’s plea for ceding the 
whole of the St. Lawrence empire; they also proved unwilling 
to make an exception of the United States in the operation of the 
navigation laws; and the Americans were cold to the proposal 
for an alliance with the mother country. In their eyes such an 
arrangement would restore them to the status of a British de- 
pendency.’ As for the Montreal merchants, they were less than 

‘The desire for a permanent alliance with the United States was taken seriously in 
England, and outlived the Shelburne ministry. David Hartley revived the proposal 
in conversation with John Adams, the first American minister to the British Court. 
Adams, however, dismissed the idea as ‘“‘indecent,”” because it was inconsistent with the 
engagements which already bound the United States to France. ‘I gave him [Hartley] 
the only answer, which can ever be given,” he reported, “‘vizt that the moral Character 
of the United States was of more importance to them, than any Alliance, that they 
could not in honour hear such a Proposal, but that if Honour and Character were out 
of the Question, while England held a Province in America, we could not safely forfeit 
the Confidence of France, nor commit ourselves to the Consistency of England"’ (Adams 
to Jay, Oct. 17, 1785). For this reference see Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States: Canadian Relations, 1784-1860, edited by W. R. Manning, (2 vols., Washington, 
D.C., 1940 and 1942), I, 321-2, cited hereafter simply as Manning. 


Elsewhere in this dispatch Adams shows a disposition to use the threat of closer 
relations with France, Spain, and Holland as a means of prying concessions from Britain. 
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satisfied with the final results in 1783. The definitive treaty 
granted free navigation of the Mississippi, but this seemed like 
an empty substitute for the explicit right of free intercourse south 
of the Great Lakes for which they had asked. Actually, however, 
Montreal suffered less than it had anticipated. The western 
Indians succeeded with the British authorities where the merchants 
had failed. To the redmen the Treaty of 1783 was an act of rank 
desertion on the part of Great Britain; it meant the breaking of 
the traditional tie with the St. Lawrence which had so long shielded 
them from the encroachments of the land-hungry colonists from 
the East. Fearing a bloody uprising, Governor Haldimand at 
Quebec declined to surrender the North-west Posts to the Ameri- 
cans and the government in London upheld him. Indian policy, 
rather than the appeals of the merchants, exercised the decisive 
influence, though of course the merchants shared in the benefits. 
The retention of the Posts in British hands gave the fur empire a 
breathing spell that outlasted their transfer to the United States 
thirteen years later under the Jay Treaty.‘ 

Meanwhile, having been rebuffed both in Quebec and in 
London, the American government made a gesture of getting 
help from France. Thomas Jefferson, who was then the American 
minister in Paris, was told to invoke Article 11 of the Treaty of 
Alliance of 1778, under which each party guaranteed the pos- 
sessions of the other in America. Jefferson complied, but perhaps 
not unexpectedly discovered that the French Foreign Office was 
indifferent. Vergennes admitted the French liability to guarantee 
the limits of the United States as they should be established at the 
moment of peace, but threw a doubt on precisely what the limits 
were. ‘“‘I told him,” Jefferson reported, ‘‘there was no question 
what our boundaries were, that the English themselves admitted 
they were clear beyond all question. I feared however to press 
this any further Jest a reciprocal question should be put to me, & 
therefore diverted the conversation to another object.’ Clearly 
the Americans were too distrustful of their French ally to risk 
seeking help from that quarter. 

4A. L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain, and British North America (New 
Haven and Toronto, 1940), 87-95, and D. G. Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the 
St. Lawrence, 1760-1850, (Toronto and New Haven, 1937), 90-5, have effectively demon- 
strated that it was the relations with the Indians, rather than the commercial factor, 
that influenced the decision, both in Quebec and in London, to delay transfer of the 
Posts indefinitely, the treaty with the United States notwithstanding. But Professor 
Creighton also rightly points out the inseparability of the Indian problem and the fur 
trade. Cf. Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay's Treaty: A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy 
(New York, 1923). 
5Jefferson to Jay, May 23, 1786 (Manning, I, 348, italics supplied). 
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The Posts were procured ten years later under the Jay Treaty, 
an instrument which was regarded in France as an alliance between 
the United States and Britain. So it was in some respects. In 

the western country, for instance, the nationals of either country 
were granted the permanent right freely to cross the boundary 
and ply their trade in the territory of the other. This was partial 
fulfillment of the liberal ideas of free trade which, as American 
peace commissioner in 1782, Jay had endorsed. Now he set them 
forth as an inducement to the British government to relinquish 

the Posts. The concession satisfied the merchants of Montreal, 
and enabled them to keep the lead in the fur trade south of the 

Great Lakes until the War of 1812. 

Meanwhile, however, Canada was again to be thrown into the 
balance of American relations with France. The occasion was the 
reawakened French interest in Louisiana, signs of which dated 

from the early 1780’s. Timothy Pickering, the Federalist Secre- 
tary of State, anticipated the cession of the province by Spain to 
France as early as 1797, nearly four years before the actual deal 
was made. Pickering thought the French would take the Floridas 
and Louisiana, and then foment an insurrection in Canada that 
would restore that province to their Empire. In short, in Pic- 
kering’s mind France meant ‘“‘to renew the ancient plan of her 
monarchs of circumscribing and encircling what now constitute 
the Atlantic States.” Rufus King, the American envoy in 
London, was told to throw such obstacles as he could in the way 
of this ambition. If King took any steps in 1797, the documents 
do not record them. But in June, 1801, after the news of the 
secret treaty between France and Spain had leaked out, the 
British Foreign Secretary took the initiative with King. Like 
Pickering, Lord Hawkesbury feared lest France’s position in 
Louisiana would enable her to expand up to the Great Lakes and 
eventually into Canada. ‘This,’ he observed, “would be realizing 
the plan to prevent the accomplishment of which THE SEVEN 
YEARS WAR took place.’’? 
Still no suggestion came from either side that Britain and the 
United States might collaborate against the French taking pos- 
session of Louisiana. This move was first made by Robert R. 
Livingston, Jefferson’s minister in Paris, in March, 1802. Like 
*Pickering to King, June 20, 1797 (ibid., 111-12). See also pp. 101-2. The secret 
Treaty of San Ildefonso, by which Spain restored Louisiana to France, was signed 


Oct. 1, 1800. 
"King to Madison, June 1, 1801 (tb1d., 525). 
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the President, Livingston knew that, once the French became 
entrenched at New Orleans, the United States would have no 
choice but to ‘“‘marry the British fleet and nation.’’ But he also 
did not see how-he could prevent the French from re-entering 
Louisiana without British help. ‘‘I have not FAILED TO SHEW IN 
THE STRONGEST LIGHT to the MINISTER OF BRITAIN,” he reported, 
‘THE DANGER THAT WILL RESULT to them from the EXTENSION 
OF THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS INTO MEXICO, and the probable Loss 
OF CANADA if they are SUFFERED TO POSSESS IT.’”’® And in London 
Rufus King, prompted by Livingston’s fears, applied to Lord 
Hawkesbury for British intervention. It is a little surprising to 
find that both Livingston and King used the argument on the 
British that the Franco-American Alliance of 1778 gave Britain 
a right to interfere. The right arose, they claimed, from the re- 
nunciation France had then made of all right to territory on the 
American continent east of the Mississippi. This time, however, 
Lord Hawkesbury refused to declare himself, though King felt 
confident that the British government took a very serious view of 
the issue. Cession of Louisiana and the Floridas, asserted the 
American minister, ‘“‘must have an unavoidable influence upon 
the duration of Peace.’’® 

Over in Paris, however, Livingston, having found the British 
unresponsive, plied the French with fresh arguments as to why 
they should deal with the United States. France, he asserted, 
should cede New Orleans, West Florida, and Louisiana north of 
the Arkansas River; the additional territory would make of the 
United States a real buffer for French interests in America against 
the British in Canada.'!° This and arguments from other quarters 
eventually reached the ears of Bonaparte; and with the approach 
of a new conflict with Britain Napoleon confessed the fantasy of 
his Louisiana ambitions and sold the whole province to the United 
States. Livingston’s arguments told with Napoleon, who later 
admitted that his chief object in disposing of the whole territory 
had been to strengthen the United States as a rival to his foe. 
Events, to be sure, justified Bonaparte’s judgment. The Louisiana 
Purchase not only gave the United States control over the heart 
of the continent; it also untied its hands in pursuing a policy of 
opposition to British domination of the seas. 

8Livingston to Madison, March 24, 1802 (ibid., 529). 


®*King to Hawkesbury, April 21, 1802; Hawkesbury to King, May 7, 1802 (ibid., 
531-2). 


10] ivingston to unnamed person in France, Dec. 24, 1802; to Talleyrand, Jan. 10, 


1803 (ibid., 547-8). 
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For her part, however, Great Britain was pleased in 1803 with 
the bargain the United States had made. Just prior to the tran- 
saction in Paris King was warned that Britain would probably 
have to occupy New Orleans. But, it was quickly added, ‘‘Eng- 
land would not accept the Country were all agreed to give it to 
her; that were she to occupy it, it would not be to keep it, but to 
prevent another Power from obtaining it, and... that this end 
would be best effected by its belonging to the United States.” 
The following month the British Foreign Secretary expressed his 
pleasure over the cession, and complimented King on the care 
which had been taken in drafting the treaty to safeguard the 
British right of navigating the Mississippi." One is reminded of 
Canning’s famous figure of speech of a score of years later. The 
truth seems to be that doth France and Britain helped in calling 
the New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old. 

The American War for Independence had resulted in a perma- 
nent split in British North America. All later territorial agree- 
ments between Britain and the United States were aimed at 
partitioning the rest of the continent. The old French Empire 
was divided between them. Save for the temporary stopgap of 
the North-west Posts and the treaty rights of the fur traders south 
of the Lakes, the division worked greatly to the advantage of the 
United States. It opened the way for the control of the Mississippi 
Valley, which was the key to mastery over the continent. A 
legatee jointly of Britain and France in the New World, the 
United States combined under one flag the most strategic portions 
of the two former Empires. This was the underlying fact that 
justified the aspirations of Manifest Destiny. Once the blood 
stream from the interior was choked off, Old Canada would be 
one of Britain’s poorest relations; she would have to look to her 
southern outlet for relief. Viewed from this standpoint, Manifest 
Destiny simply borrows from the ideas of the eighteenth century. 
Eventually, it appeared, Canada would be annexed because other 
choices would fail her." 


King to Madison, April 2, 1803; Hawkesbury to King, May 19, 1803 (2bid., 552, 
560-1). The best study of the Louisiana problem is E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in 
French Diplomacy (Norman, Okla., 1934). But Lyon does not touch on the efforts of 
King and Livingston to enlist British support, nor does he record the approval with 
which the British government gr_eted the Louisiana Purchase. 

2Similar sentiments continued to be reiterated in Britain, where Canada, especially 
Upper Canada, was regarded as too far beyond the reach of British sea power for it to 
remain an integral part of the Empire. Britain made an important distinction between 
Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces, which she thought were vital, and Canada, 
to whose fate she was comparatively indifferent. See Gerald S. Graham, Sea Power and 
British North America, 1783-1820 (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 74-94. Instinctively 
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The reprieve granted the old Canadian fur trade after the 
American Revolution no doubt braced the Canadians against 
immediate collapse. But other forces were at work, opening up 
for Canada a new destiny and laying the foundations for her 
independence. Already the fur trade was shifting to the upper 
North-west, poaching on the preserve of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Half the shipment of peltry reaching Montreal by 1794 is 
believed to have come from this region. 

The capture of the North-west [writes Professor Creighton] was the greatest 
conquest of Canadian business at this time... . Every year the Canadian com- 
mercial system grew more nearly continental in extent; and the commercial 
class, like the makers of confederation a century later, stood face to face with 
the problems of continental organization. It would be idle to pretend that the 
difficulties of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were the same. But the 
central problem of Canadian history is the problem of building a continental 
dominion on the basis of the St. Lawrence and the Canadian Shield and this was 
faced in the first place by the Canadian merchants in the eighteenth century.’ 

The North West Company, which grew from this trade, was 
the forerunner of the Dominion of Canada. And the scramble for 
the peltry of the Athabaska and the Saskatchewan precipitated 
clashes between the Nor’ Westers and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the equal of which in bitterness and bloodshed one would have 
to return to the old French and Indian wars of the mid-eighteenth 
century. Certainly nothing like them is to be found in the 
rivalries of the American and Canadian fur traders of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Sharing with the new north-west trade in its contribution to 
Canadian state-building was the movement of settlers into Ontario. 
First came the Loyalists from upper New York and western New 
England, to be outnumbered in later years by farmers, tavern- 
keepers, storekeepers, and others from the United States. By the 
turn of the century the annual flow of Americans across the St. 
Lawrence from the vicinity of Ogdensburg and from Niagara west 
into Ontario amounted to five hundred; but the migration was to 
expand still further between 1807 and 1812. To the original 
attraction of free land was the added pressure of economic de- 
pression in the United States precipitated by the Jeffersonian 
embargo. Eight out of every ten persons in Ontario in 1812 were 


American Manifest Destiny sentiment reacted in the same manner. Annexationism 
looked toward the St. Lawrence and the continental areas, and seems to have ignored 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 70. See also John Perry 


Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 1811-1849: A Regional Study (New Havenand Toronto, 
1942), 7-15 
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estimated to be of American birth or of American descent, with a 
total population of one hundred thousand. Seemingly the province 
was Americanized, a condition that gave Jefferson and the Western 
War Hawks the illusion that the conquest of Canada was a mere 
question of marching. The scepticism with which the American 
settlers in Western Ontario greeted the inflated proclamation of 
General Hull pricked this bubble; and apathy changed to resent- 
ment as Canadian crops were damaged and homes burned during 
the course of the war. Meanwhile the war-time demand of Great 
Britain for more Canadian timber, wheat, and flour contributed 
generally to the Canadian ability to resist." 

Illusions of easy conquest built up in the United States before 
the war were matched by the belief held on the St. Lawrence 
that the Ohio country could be recovered for the commercial 
empire. This was a variant of the ideas of John Graves Simcoe, 
the first governor of Upper Canada (1791-5) and no friend of the 
fur trade. Simcoe conceived of his colony as the centre of a new 
inland empire of commerce and agriculture, drawing off the trade 
of the Great Lakes and the Ohio and making of the interior a vast 
tributary of the St. Lawrence. To these ends he scoffed at the 
future prospects of the American Republic, encouraged Americans 
to come to Canada to settle, and contrived the plan for an Indian 
barrier state that would block the roads from the seaboard to the 
American North-west. Simcoe’s vision of Ontario as a community 
of homes proved sound; and in spite of its exposure to American 
population movements, the province developed into a mainstay 
of Canadian independence. As for the American North-west, the 
young governor anticipated a renewal of war with the United 
States and was an advocate of meeting the Americans on their own 
ground. That was why in the winter of 1794 he reoccupied old 
Fort Miamis, forty miles from the mouth of the Maumee.- Wayne’s 
march from the Ohio, which had commenced in the preceding 
autumn, was believed in Canada to be aimed at the British Posts 
on the Great Lakes, and Simcoe meant to block the way. There 
was the chance for a dangerous incident when Wayne's army, 
having triumphed over the Indians within gunshot of the British 
defences, surrounded the fort. But the United States could not 

“This paragraph is based on Hansen and Brebner, The Mingling of the Canadian 
and American Peoples, 43-90; on Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier (Toronto and New Haven, 1941), 12-45; and on Graham, Sea Power and 


British North America, 130-52. Professor Landon has an able analysis of the attitude 
of the people of Western Ontario toward the War of 1812. 
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afford a war with Great Britain over the Posts, and the American 
general, appreciating his responsibilities, exchanged only verbal 
shots with the British officer. 

Jay’s Treaty, the sequel in part to Wayne's victory in the 
West, scotched the plan for an Indian buffer. But the strategic 
lessons of 1812, the advantages of position held by the British at 
the end of the war, and the pleas of the fur merchants all pointed 
to a revival of the plan. Without the buffer the Canadians would 
remain defenceless against invasion; with it they would be able 
to rebuild the fur empire sacrificed in 1783. But the essential 
policy of Great Britain in North America rested on considerations 
of security, and with these the ambitions of the fur merchants 
were not congenial. At Ghent the British envoys contended that 
they needed at least naval control of the Great Lakes, reinsured by 
the setting up of a demilitarized area to the south on the American 
side. There was no hope of getting American consent to this 
proposition, to say nothing of the buffer state, however, without 
further prosecution of the war. Such an eventuality Lord Castle- 
reagh refused to consider. Furthermore, the American com- 
missioners produced an impressive argument to refute the British 
case for the control of the Lakes. They declared: 

No sudden invasion of Canada by the United States, could be made, without 
leaving on their Atlantic Shores, and on the ocean, exposed to the great superiori- 
ty of British force, a Mass of American property far more valuable than 
Canada. In her relative superior force to that of the United States, in every 
other quarter, Great Britain may find a pledge much more effecacious, for the 
safety of a single vulnerable point, than in stipulations ruinous to the interests 
and degrading to the honour of America. The best security for the possessions 
of both Countries, will, however, be found in an equal and solid peace, in a 


mutual respect for the rights of each other and in the cultivation of a friendly 
understanding between them. . . .2° 


Ideas such as these won the argument at Ghent, and, though 
viewing the peace as hardly better than a truce, the British minis- 
try signed the treaty on the basis of the status quo ante bellum. 
Even so, there was an inclination in Canada to break another 
lance with the United States. The fur merchants induced the 
governor to keep Michilimackinac in violation of the treaty. This 
most distant of the North-west Posts had been captured during 
the war, and it offered access to the fur trade on either side of Lake 
Superior. The Americans held a counter in Fort Malden, how- 


Manning, I, 654-5. 
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ever, at the mouth of the Detroit River; and in addition John 
Quincy Adams in London had the positive word of Lord Castle- 
reagh that orders for the evacuation of Michilimackinac had been 
long since given.'® There was to be no repetition of the treaty- 
breaking of 1783. 

Doubt over the permanence of the treaty, however, was slow 
to evaporate. The Great Lakes were ‘‘the natural military fron- 
tier’’ between the two countries; and the United States, possessing 
temporary naval superiority on the Lakes, held the advantage. 
In London, Adams reported, it was felt that ‘‘the Peace will not 
be of long duration. ... The Nation in general is dissatisfied 
with the issue of the late War, and at the same time elated to the 
highest pitch of exultation at the situation which they have at- 
tained in this Hemisphere.’"'’ In the United States the Secretary 
of State, James Monroe, clung to the ideas of Jefferson that 
American security could be safeguarded only if the British evacu- 
ated the St. Lawrence. Nevertheless, it was Monroe who in 
February, 1815, revived the alternative American programme for 
mutual security which dates back to Hamilton and Jefferson— 
mutual disarmament on the Lakes. Still sceptical, but none the 
less prone to make the experiment, Lord Castlereagh gave his 
consent, and the ensuing negotiation led to the memorable Lakes 
Agreement of 1817.1* 


For many years after the Revolution the treaty line of 1783 
was disliked as well as distrusted. This was especially true of 
Canada, where it seems to have been accepted only because the 
British government had the deciding voice. Canadian attempts 
to retake the lost empire were subject to the attitude of London. 
For its part American discontent with the boundary flourished on 
these indirect aggressions of Montreal. Even the most bellicose 
Westerners had no other reason for raising a thirst for invasion. 
The consistent American attitude was aimed at stabilizing the 
boundary of 1783. Offers made in 1791 to neutralize the Lakes 

Adams to Monroe, Aug. 22, 1815 (ibid., 727-8). Michilimackinac meanwhile had 
been evacuated on the previous July 18, and Fort Malden eighteen days before that. 
Additional documents in Manning, I, 755-68, submitted by the British legation in 
Washington, purport to show that the occupation of Michilimackinac was not continued 
longer than necessary after news was received that the Peace of Ghent had been signed. 

1 Ibid., 730. 

18Burt, The United States, Great Britain, and British North America, 373-98, has a 
fine treatment of the Lakes Agreement of 1817. For a briefer account see Richard W. 


Van Alstyne, American Diplomacy in Action: A Series of Case Studies (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., 1944), 92-7. 
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indicate that, as does also the Jay Treaty. Britain too was funda- 
mentally satished with this division. Her evacuation of the 
North-west Posts and her approval of the Louisiana Purchase 
are the essential proof. But until the Peace of Ghent she kept one 
ear open for Montreal, which in turn was activated by mixed 
motives of self-preservation and aggrandizement. The Peace of 
Ghent and its sequel, the Lakes Agreement of 1817, reconciled 
these various interests. The United States had made good the 
defence of its own territory; Canada was discovering that there 
were other roads to survival; and in a sense the War of 1812 was 
as much a Canadian war of independence as an American. 
Pressure on Old Canada continued to be exerted, however, 
through the years. In 1824 the United States began to lodge 
complaints with the British government against its exclusion from 
the St. Lawrence. The landlocked people of the new western 
states needed the river as their natural outlet to the sea, just as 
the pioneers of the old American South-west had depended on the 
Mississippi. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, declared 
Henry Clay, formed one continuous system; the river was really 
a strait connecting navigable seas; and the law of nature gave the 
United States a right to share in the use of the stream. Here was 
a fresh expression of the idea of the unity of the St. Lawrence 
empire, with the balance of power shifted to the region south of 
the Lakes. The British denied the right, though hinting that 
they would consider opening the river in a spirit of accommodation. 
One might appeal to a still larger view, they declared, the appli- 
cation of which would require reciprocity on the part of the United 
States. The United States was now sole proprietor of the Missis- 
sippi, in the navigation of which British subjects no longer had a 
share. Yet the Mississippi was the natural outlet for the people 
of the Red River, and the time would come when the people of this 
new British colony would so want it for their convenience. ‘‘A few 
miles of transport over land are of little consequence, when leading 
to a navigable stream of such extent.”” The same was already true 
of the Hudson River and its connection with the St. Lawrence; 
here was ‘‘a very commodious outlet”’ for the Canadian provinces. 
This reference to the essential unity of geographical areas, 
which the drawing of national boundaries disrupted, was to find 
support later from modern geographers; but it made no impression 
on a country that was bent on building up its national power, nor 
did the British urge it. The issue of the navigation of the St. 
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Lawrence proved less vital than it was assumed to be in 1824; the 
same decade solved the problem of a direct route from Ohio to the 
seaboard, and the question was discarded for the time being. The 
river was partially opened in 1842 in response to a more polite 
spirit shown by Daniel Webster.!® 

Not the opening of the St. Lawrence, but the internal weakness 
of the Canadian provinces themselves was the underlying problem 
in Canadian independence. The United States accepted the 
partition of 1783 as permanent, with the exception of modifications 
with respect to the use of the river and the determination of the 
North-east boundary. But if government in Canada collapsed, 
and if British institutions proved unadaptable to the conditions 
of the New World, Canadians would have no choice but to throw 
in their lot with the United States, a step they had twice rejected. 
This was the point at issue in the Canadian Rebellion of 1837. 
The insurrection aroused systematic border warfare, filibustering 
inroads, and widespread belief south of the line that annexation 
was the logical outcome. The American government scrupulously 
refrained, however, from taking advantage of its opportunity, and 
did its part in repressing border lawlessness. Moreover, the 
Rebellion was not the revolution it was supposed to be; and 
through the genius of Lord Durham the Canadians emerged from 
it with a firmer grip on their independence than ever before. 
Internal reform and the skilful guidance of later British governors- 
general continued the evolution thus begun toward a separate 
national existence.”° 


This essay aims to discuss two problems: the survival of Old 
Canada in the face of pressure from the south, and what | may 
term Anglo-Canadian competition with the United States for 
control of the North-west. The two were really inseparable; if 
Canada were left clinging to the banks of the St. Lawrence while 
the United States absorbed the rest of the continent, the Canadian 
provinces themselves would eventually succumb to annexation. 


19The documents on the St. Lawrence are in Manning, II, 81-93, 413-18, 423-31, 
and 435-45. The British note which alluded to the consistency of extending the doctrine 
of natural right to the use of navigable streams so as to embrace natural geographical 
areas referred to the people of Upper Canada; but the context suggests that the Red 
River Colony was really what the British government had in mind. Actually the people 
of Red River came by the year 1838 partly to rely upon the upper Mississippi as their 
outlet. See Pritchett, The Red River Valley, 237-49. The demand of the United States 
for British admission of an American natural right to the use of the St. Lawrence 
terminated with a long dispatch of Henry Clay to Albert Gallatin, June 19, 1826. 

2°For a masterly treatment of this subject see Albert B. Corey, The Crisis of 1830- 
1842 in Canadian-American Relations (New Haven and Toronto, 1941). 
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After the War of 1812 the principal scene shifted to the West, and 
the vitality of Canada was eventually determined on the Pacific 
slope and on the prairies of British America. 

There, as we have noted, the Nor’ Westers from Montreal 
were ‘“‘the early birds.’’ James Finlay pioneered as far as the 
Saskatchewan in 1768; Mackenzie reached the Arctic in 1789, 
and a second journey four years later took him to the Pacific. 
Then followed Simon Fraser, who established a permanent post 
on the Peace River in 1805, from which three years after he dis- 
covered the mouth of the stream that bears his name. And David 
Thompson, the last of these great explorers, built a post at the 
watershed of the Columbia River, whence he roved through 
eastern Washington, Montana, and Idaho. It was Thompson who 
founded Spokane in 1810. 

Through these men, therefore, Canada was first on the ground 
on the North Pacific slope, and the good judgment they showed in 
locating trading posts for the North West Company made the 
claim substantial. In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company absorbed 
the North West Company; and for the time being the trans- 
continental route blazed by the Nor’ Westers from the St. 
Lawrence was neglected in favour of the shorter route from Hudson 
Bay. The Bay Company reaped the benefits of the Canadian 
discoveries, and thanks to the abilities of its new superintendent 
in North America, Sir George Simpson, the Company developed 
its hold on all the land as far south as the Columbia River. 

Meanwhile a new series of treaties partitioned the North 
American continent. Britain and the United States agreed on 
the line of the forty-ninth parallel from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rockies (1818); and with its supremacy over the Mississippi 
thus recognized, the United States had a free hand to deal with 
Spain. It lost no time in extracting from that country a treaty 
that conceded a conventional line across the continent from the 
mouth of the Sabine on the Gulf of Mexico to the point where the 
forty-second parallel intersects the watershed of the Rockies, and 
thence due west to the Pacific. The United States was now the 
holder of Spain’s indefinite claims to the Pacific North-west, an 
advantage which it soon attempted to put to practical use at the 
expense of the other two claimants, Britain and Russia. 

The ultimate goal of the United States was to elbow all three 
of its rivals from the entire North Pacific slope as far as the 
sixtieth parallel; and John Quincy Adams meant to use the claims 
he won from Spain in 1819 as leverage on the other two powers. 
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Once the North Pacific slope was safely in American hands, the 
entire continent would be subject to American hegemony. The 
world, said Adams in 1819, must be ‘‘familiarized with the idea 
of considering our proper dominion to be the continent of North 
America.’’*! And the chance to be precise on this subject came 
four years later in a series of exchanges with the British Foreign 
Secretary, George Canning. 

The Spanish Treaty of 1819, let us remember, extinguished the 
Spanish claims to the North Pacific slope. Once ratified, there 
would then remain but three powers with a vested interest in this 
region—the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. The first 
two acted to appropriate the country for themselves in 1818. 
They were unable to agree on a line of division, so they put the 
whole territory on the basis of joint usufruct by British and 
American nationals for a period of ten years. While the treaty 
paid lip service to the claims of Russia, nevertheless the latter 
power was not consulted. It was not until 1821, the year in which 
Spain ratified her treaty with the United States, that the Czar 
took notice of the Anglo-American agreement. His response then 
was to set up a paper monopoly over the sea coast as far south as 
the fifty-first parallel, and extending one hundred Italian miles 
out to sea. The decree revealed that Russia had only limited 
ambitions in the Pacific North-west; none the less it was a 
challenge to both the British and the Americans, since it barred 
them from an important part of the fur-trading coast. 

From Canning came a mild suggestion of Anglo-American 
collaboration against the Russian decree. Neither government, 
however, appears to have taken the Czar’s gesture very seriously, 
and there were few, if any, instances of the Russians’ molesting 
British or American vessels operating in the forbidden zone. 
Alexander himself seems to have meant the decree chiefly as a 
reminder to the other two powers not to ignore his rights. But it 
never was the Russian question which was really at issue in the 
problem of Oregon. The main dispute in 1823 lay between the 
British and the Americans, and John Quincy Adams used the 
occasion to back up the ambitions which he had voiced four years 
before. He declared: 

It is not imaginable that in the present condition of the world, any European 
Nation should entertain the project of settling a Colony on the Northwest Coast 


John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, Comprising Portions of His Diary, from 1795 to 
1848 (C. F. Adams, ed., 12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-7), IV, 438. 
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of America—That the United States should form establishments there with 
views of absolute territorial right, and inland communication is not only to be 
expected, but is pointed out by the finger of Nature, and has been for years a 
subject of serious deliberation in Congress. A plan has for several Sessions 
been before them for establishing a territorial Government on the borders of 
the Columbia River. It will undoubtedly be resumed at their next Session, and 
even if then again postponed, there cannot be a doubt that in the course of a 
very few years it must be carried into effect.** 

Elsewhere in this dispatch Adams asserted that the claims 
obtained from Spain supported the American contention for the 
exclusive right to colonize, and declared that Great Britain and 
other nations had only rights of trade in Oregon. Richard Rush, 
the American minister in London, had actually asserted the same 
thing already in conversation with the British Foreign Secretary.” 
Thus more than half a year before the famous non-colonization 
principle found its way into the presidential message of James 
Monroe, Canning had full knowledge of it; and he realized that 
the American Secretary of State meant to implement it with 
respect to Oregon. By denying the British right to colonize 
Adams, of course, meant but one thing: that by the law of nature 
and by the rights obtained from Spain the United States was 
vested with supremacy over the North Pacific slope.” 

Furthermore, Adams did not mean that this should remain an 
empty formula of words. Soon after Monroe had delivered himself 
of his message, an attempt was made to bargain the British out of 
that portion of the Pacific North-west which was best fitted for 
settlement. In December, 1823, Rush submitted to Canning a 
proposition for a three-power division of the country. The United 
States, he asserted, had an absolute claim to all the territory as far 
north as the sixtieth parallel; Spain’s colonial rights had extended 
that far, and the United States now possessed these rights. But 
the American government would be willing to pledge itself to make 
no settlements north of the fifty-first, provided Britain would 
limit herself to a strip of country between the fifty-first and 
the fifty-fifth, Russia to have all the land beyond the latter 


22Adams to Rush, July 22, 1823 (Manning, IT, 58). 

23Rush to Adams, May 24, 1823 (rbid., 380-1). The remarkable feature of these 
discussions with the British Foreign Secretary is the casual manner in which these 
weeping claims to continental hegemony were set forth. Rush appears to have taken 
them for granted, and needed no prompting from Adams. 

24References to the law of nature as justification for American domination i 
North American continent occurred frequently in the official dispatches. We recall 
that it was the basis for the arguments for the opening of the Mississippi and later otf 
the St. Lawrence. It was, of course, a convenient, though unconscious adaptation of 
the philosophy of John Locke, which formed the basis of political thought in America 
to the idea of territorial expansion. 
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line. A partition of Oregon in this manner would give the United 
States a boundary on a line with the northern extremity of Van- 
couver Island, with a monopoly over the good harbours and 
river valleys to the south. The line of the fifty-first was set forth 
on the ground that the Columbia River, which was American (so 
Adams said) by prior right of discovery, traced its source from a 
point on that line; but it could hardly have escaped Adams’s 
attention that the country to the north of the fifty-first was 
virtually worthless from the standpoint of colonization. More- 
over—and this seems to have been an important object in the 
Secretary’s mind—Britain’s interest would be confined to a narrow 
strip of coast, where she would be at a positive disadvantage in 
trade. 

It is hardly surprising that Canning rejected such an inequi- 
table division. But it is remarkable that he overlooked the actual 
hold his countrymen already had on the region, and rested his case 
on the voyages of Captains Cook and Vancouver along the coast. 
In comparison with the operations of the Nor’ Westers in the 
interior, these were far from the best grounds the British could 
set forth in claiming an interest in the region. It was the achieve- 
ment of the Nor’ Westers which proved the soundness of the 
British claims. Against the effective occupation by these explorers 
of the country as far south as the Columbia, the United States 
could only offer the results of the single expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. In spite of his strange failure to make the most of his 
opportunity, however, Canning was not backward in denying the 
whole American thesis. Britain’s position on the subject of 
colonization, Rush reported, was as follows: 

She will regard as alike open (standing upon the question of right) to her 
future settlements or colonization, any part of the North American continent 
(however minute) on the eastern coast, northern coast, or elsewhere, heretofore 
undiscovered and unsettled by other powers, and which she has recently explored, 
or may for the future explore and settle through her expeditions under Parry 
and Franklin, or others that she may fit out by land or water.*° 


Thus ended the attempt in 1823-4 to divide up the Pacific 
North-west in a way calculated to give practical supremacy to the 
United States. Failing to make progress with the British, Adams 
had little trouble in reaching a bargain with the Russians whereby 
the latter rescinded the ukase of 1821 and retired behind the line 


*Rush to Adams, Jan. 19, 1824 (Manning, II, 399). The remaining documents 
describing these negotiations, which took place between Dec. 19, 1823, and Aug. 12, 
1824, are to be found on pages 395-6, 419-20, and 433-71. 
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of fifty-four forty; and Great Britain followed in 1825 with a 
treaty which drew the permanent boundaries of Alaska. Canning 
looked at Oregon chiefly for the value of its harbours and its link 
with the Orient, and for this reason he was prepared to dispute 
possession of the Columbia River with the United States. Adams, 
of course, was also fully conscious of the commercial value of 
Oregon, but in addition he conceived of its acquisition as an in- 
dispensable step toward realizing the ‘‘natural right’’ of the 
United States to rule the continent. Both he and Monroe 
advocated the establishment of American military posts in the 
territory; such a move, if not contrary to the letter of the Con- 
vention of 1818, at least was intended to impair its meaning. 

The ideas which Adams apparently held that Oregon would 
soon attract settlers were not to be realized for some years. 
American colonization during the 1820's concentrated instead on 
the Spanish South-west, and Congress declined to support a pro- 
gramme of aggression in Oregon. In the meantime the Hudson's 
Bay Company showed great vitality in the Pacific North-west; 
and the ‘fifty-four forties,’ who in 1845 so belligerently revived 
the claims of John Quincy Adams for the whole of Oregon, dis- 
covered that a more equitable division was the better part of 
valour. In 1846 the conventional line of the forty-ninth parallel 
was extended through to the water’s edge, and, except for minor 
alterations thereafter, the Anglo-American partition of the conti- 
nent was complete. 

The ultimate question posed by the claims of Manifest Destiny, 
however, was not. The United States was now a transcontinental 
nation, but Canada had not even begun to solve the “central 
problem”’ of her history. The Canadian Shield still barred the 
way, and the British North-west was in the hands of a trading 
company with scant hopes of effective colonization. For settle- 
ment British Columbia was most accessible from California and 
Washington Territory, while the prairies north ofthe line were 
exposed to an influx from the direction of the Mississippi. As we 
have noted, the Red River Colony of Manitoba was already look- 
ing southward; and when Minnesota was pioneered by American 
colonists in the 1850’s, Red River was its natural social and 
geographical tributary. St. Paul and the Mississippi furnished 
the best gateway, and Red River was virtually an economic 
adjunct of Minnesota before Canadians on the St. Lawrence 
thought seriously of annexing the small colony to themselves. 


—— 


—$—$—$————— 
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As for British Columbia, its isolation was fully as marked. 
From the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company Vancouver 
Island and the mainland first evolved into two small, separate 
Crown colonies which merged under pressure into a single colony 
in 1866. The administration and the law of the colony were 
British; but many of the settlers were American, the steamship 
lines were in American hands, and the small capital of Victoria 
was substantially a northern outpost of San Francisco. Here, as 
at Red River, Nature stood solidly in the way of Canada, and 
pointed toward incorporation in the United States by way of 
California. And the testing time came after the American acquisi- 
tion of Alaska (1867), when the British Columbians, aware of being 
squeezed between American territory to the north and to the 
south, faced the definite necessity of choosing between the Ameri- 
can Union and the new Canadian Confederation. Independence 
or continuation as a helpless Crown colony hardly seemed practi- 
cable. A small, though active minority, centred in Victoria, 
worked for annexation; but the majority of the people listened to 
the urgings of the British government and of the new Canadian 
government at Ottawa, and in January, 1871, the colonial As- 
sembly voted to join the Dominion of Canada.”° 

Red River was an even better testing ground, and the period 
from 1867 to 1871 saw the crucial time in Canadian history. To 
the encircling movement begun by the United States through the 
acquisition of Alaska in 1867 was now added the warlike demand 
for Canada as indemnity for Britain’s alleged wrongs to the Union 
during the Civil War. Sumner of Massachusetts and his fellow 
demagogues in Congress excited these new passions, but geography 
and the politics of Red River and British Columbia appeared to be 
strong allies. The transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Company lands 
on the prairies to the new Dominion of Canada in 1870 was the 
signal for the outbreak at Red River of an insurrection among the 
half-breeds under Louis Riel. The rebellion rekindled the am- 
bition south of the border to realize the utmost dreams of Manifest 
Destiny at one grand stroke. To get to Red River in previous 
years from the St. Lawrence, the Canadians had passed through 
Minnesota Territory. Without the use of this friendly passage- 
way, it was thought, they could not control the rebels; and the 
governor of Minnesota, an annexationist, was determined not to 

*This paragraph is digested from F. W. Howay, W. N. Sage, and H. F. Angus, 


British Columbia and the United States: The North Pacific Slope from Fur Trade to 
Aviation (Toronto and New Haven, 1942), 137-217. 
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let them through. Moreover, though no supporter of the rabble- 
rousing methods of Sumner, the Secretary of State at Washington, 
Hamilton Fish, saw a way of capitalizing the opportunity. He 
too put obstacles in Canada’s path, and he suggested to the British 
government that now was the opportunity to make Canada inde- 
pendent. The separation, he pointed out, would be a prelude to 
annexation. 

Fish was influenced by the belief that the views of the ‘‘Little 
Englanders,’’ who were open advocates of shaking off the colonies, 
had the ear of Downing Street. A formal grant of independence 
to Canada would, moreover, be an easy escape from the quarrel 
with the United States over Civil War issues. This solution 
seemed logical, perhaps, but it was soon demonstrated to be a 
product of the imagination. The proposed independence for 
Canada was not intended to be a bona fide grant; and the British 
government had no intention of committing a fraud on the 
Canadians. For its part the Dominion solved its problem of the 
Riel Rebellion by blazing a trail through Canadian territory from 
Fort William on Lake Superior to Fort Garry on Red River. The 
insurgents were dispersed, and the following year Manitoba was 
created a province of Canada.?’ Sentiments of Manifest Destiny 
continued to be reiterated in the United States from time to time 
thereafter, but they had little vitality. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway overcame the discouragements of the Canadian Shield, 
and fulfilled its functions of colonizing the prairies and of binding 
the North Pacific coast to eastern Canada.?* Canada had a 
manifest destiny of her own, and in the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century she demonstrated her ability to capitalize it. 


Canadian-American relations have completed three periods. 
During the first thirty-odd years after the British acknowledgment 
of American independence the Canadians resumed the historic 
contest, which the French had lost, for the control of the Great 
Lakes and the Old American West. The advantages which they 


27Pritchett, The Red River Valley, is a masterly treatment of the problems of the 
Red River Colony to 1849, but he leaves something to be desired in his brief mention 
of the rise in Upper Canada of an interest in the British North-west. See also C. P. 
Stacey, “‘The Military Aspect of Canada’s Winning of the West, 1870-1885" (Canadian 
Historical Review, XXI, March, 1940, 1-24), and L. B. Shippee, Canadian-A merican 
Relations, 1849-1874 (New Haven and Toronto, 1939), 206-12. For the issues raised 
between the United States and Great Britain over the Civil War, and for the connection 
between the Alaska Purchase and the American quest for Canada see my American 
Diplomacy in Action, 103-14, 519-31, and 677-82. 

*8James B. Hedges, Building the Canadian West (New York, 1939) is a fine contri- 
bution to the historical literature dealing with this period of Canadian history. 
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enjoyed, and the vigour with which they pushed their advantages, 
gave point to the theory which the United States inherited from 
the colonial wars of the eighteenth century that the St. Lawrence 
must be subjugated and made an appendage of the seaboard. 
The War of 1812 frustrated Canadian ambitions and reduced the 
two Canadas to a state of helplessness and insignificance, from 
which they were not rescued until the formation of the Dominion 
in 1867 and the successful union with the British North-west. 

In the meantime the United States emerged from the Louisiana 
Purchase as the dominant power on the continent, and in spite of 
the treaty line of 1818 engaged in a diplomatic contest with Great 
Britain for the control of the whole of the North-west. Nature 
split British North America into separate segments, whose accessi- 
bility from the south supported the claims of Manifest Destiny. 
The contest was only partially decided by the Oregon compromise 
of 1846 which merely extended the conventional boundary. The 
United States possessed a similar conventional boundary with 
the Spanish Empire in the South-west. On its face the Treaty of 
1819 with Spain was as definitive as the agreement of the previous 
year with Great Britain; and the arguments with which Adams 
and Rush plied Canning in 1823 show that they did not regard 
the northern boundary as sacred. They assumed that the United 
States alone had the right to colonize, and colonization meant 
eventual annexation. Using again the Spanish South-west as the 
counterpart of the British North-west, let us recall that Mexico, 
which succeeded to the title of Spain, found it impossible to safe- 
guard the treaty line of 1819. By revolution the Texans dealt it 
a fatal blow in 1835, and the Mexican War totally obliterated it 
thirteen years later. 

Many factors, of course, operated in the British North-west 
to make the situation there quite unlike that of the Spanish South- 
west. The British had access to the region from two directions, 
Hudson Bay and the Pacific Ocean, and they by no means 
neglected their opportunities. On the other hand, the principal 
pressure of American expansionism was exerted against the pos- 
sessions of Mexico and across the Pacific in the direction of China. 
The American thrust into the North-west was a delayed move- 
ment; by the time it had gathered sufficient strength to become 
a serious menace across the border, British influence and Canadian 
enterprise were equal to the occasion. 

The third period in Canadian-American relations began with 
the establishment of the Dominion of Canada in 1867. Gradually 
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the United States re-evaluated the vitality of its northern 
neighbour, and reached the conclusion that the partition of the 
continent was permanent. The last important gasp of American 
annexationism occurred in 1911, when the Canadians repudiated 
the reciprocity agreement of that year and its implications. Then 
followed the elevation of Canada to the rank of an independent 
commonwealth. President Wilson’s gesture in 1918 in recognizing 
her admission to the Paris Peace Conference in her own right, the 
Halibut Fisheries Treaty of 1923, and the subsequent direct 
exchange of diplomatic missions between Washington and Ottawa 
are sufficient illustrations of this process. The advance of these 
two missions to embassy rank on January 12, 1944, may be re- 
garded as finishing this period. 

Concurrent with these recent changes, moreover, are some 
signs that the relations of the two countries are entering a fourth 
period in which the underlying concept is one of unity and col- 
laboration in place of separateness and independence. It is 
continentalism new style. The signal for the inauguration of this 
phase was the open recognition by the President of the United 
States in 1938 of the American responsibility for safeguarding the 
integrity of the Dominion. And to the numerous war-time 
measures of a joint nature which proceeded to implement this 
statement of policy may be added certain tentative steps, leading 
from the Hyde Park Declaration of 1941, which point toward a 
long-range peace-time system of mutual aid and pooling of 
national resources. 

RIcHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 
Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 














THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH! 


I 
NAME AND FUNCTION 


ARLYLE once exclaimed that of all the nations on earth the 
British were ‘‘the stupidest in speech, the wisest in action.” 
It would be hard to find a better example of this paradox than the 
British Commonwealth compared with the nomenclature through 
which it has had to pass. For many years the term “British,” 
devised to denote the union of England and Scotland in 1707, 
had to run the gauntlet of criticism and ridicule. It won out by 
its usefulness, and it may now be on the way, if world usage has 
anything to do with it, to take its final connotation not from race 
or language or creed in Great Britain but from the Common- 
wealth which includes almost every race and creed on earth and 
all the languages of Babel. The word Dominion, if we are to 
believe what Sir John A. Macdonald once told Lord Knutsford, 
was applied to Canada because Lord Derby was in too great a 
“perpetual funk’’ to wound “‘the sensibilities of the Yankees” by 
calling it a kingdom. Out of deference to Canada, I suppose, 
Australia, which by the Act of its federation was ‘“‘the Common- 
wealth of Australia,” and South Africa, which by the Act of 1909 
was “the Union of South Africa,” have both been christened 
“Dominions” too. All the Dominions have since been bundled 
out of the old Colonial Office into a Dominions Office of their own 
in London—a unique evolution, by the way, which despite many 
anomalies may yet come to be one of the most useful functional 
developments in the Commonwealth. After the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 Mr. Amery remarked that “‘we are all Dominions 
now.” 
The venerable term, ‘“‘British Empire,” itself has had its share 
of vicissitudes. Mr. Amery, in an address at York, August 9, 
1943, has made a strong case for applying that name, in an 
inclusive sense, ‘‘to the sum total of self-governing states, de- 
pendencies, colonies, protectorates, mandated territories, feuda- 
tories, and minor allies which are comprised within the orbit of 
1The first of a series of four lectures, Pillars of the United Nations, given at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, January and February, 1944. The other lectures of the series were 
given by Professor Edgar McInnis on the United States (published also in this number 
of the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW), by Bishop White on China, and by Sir Bernard 


Pares on the U.S.S.R. 
It has been thought advisable to retain the lecture form with a minimum of change. 
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the British polity.””. The average Briton, on the other hand, still 
uses the phrase ‘“‘our empire’ for what Mr. Amery is careful to 
call the ‘‘dependent Empire’; and even the Economist which 
supports Mr. Amery’s view, lapses into this distinction when it 
discusses the choice of certain native races “‘to remain in the 
Empire” or “to join the Commonwealth” (Sept. 4, 19438, p. 321). 
Mr. Churchill has long recognized this distinction by using the 
phrase Commonwealth and Empire—neither one in an inclusive 
sense—a practice followed by Field Marshal Smuts when he 
discusses the relations ‘‘between the Empire and the Common- 
wealth” and deplores the fact that the Dominions have “‘little or 
nothing to do with the Empire.’’? This is a strange kind of 
“imperialism.’’ With a name then, which suggests Diocletian or 
Charles V or Napoleon, the British Empire has functioned for nearly 
acentury toward freedom and free association; and to millions of 
people the old name still stands for a process of government which 
has given birth to more free nations, and more freedom, and more 
free governments within those nations, than any other technique 
of government in history. 

A century ago the term still meant substantially what it 
implied. In 1834 Daniel Webster could refer rhetorically to those 
“possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, follow- 
ing the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England.”’ Throughout this vast Empire there was not a province, 
not a naval station, or African protectorate, where administrative 
subordination from London was not the rule. Perhaps the widest 
measure of autonomy, curiously enough, was to be found in the 
vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company under a charter 
already more than a century and a half old. But Governor 
Simpson was probably the most autocratic potentate in the British 
Empire, and even Sydenham in Canada rejected as “‘inadmissible”’ 
the technique which eventually transformed the Empire into the 
Commonwealth and changed the whole basis of its unity. In Nova 
Scotia, in New Brunswick, in Prince Edward Island, in the united 
province of Canada, in the Cape Colony and Natal, in Newfound- 
land and Jamaica, in New South Wales and its later off-shoots of 
Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania, in Western Australia and 

*Address, Nov. 25, 1943, to the United Kingdom branch of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association. 


**That the council shall be responsible to the Assembly, and that the governor 
shall take their advice and be bound by it.”’ 
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Southern Australia, and in a score of smaller colonies and stations, 
a system of imperial customs officials, imperial governors, im- 
perial troops for defence, imperial legislation on a wide variety of 
topics, an imperial post-office, and a colonial policy directed by a 
colonial office responsible in all respects to the imperial parliament 
of Great Britain, was the order of the day. 

Since that time five sovereign nations have come into being, 
with many other communities in a process of incubation, so to 
speak, toward complete self-government. The technique by which 
this has been effected has long been a commonplace to the states- 
men of the Commonwealth, but it still remains a mystery, | 
suspect, to other nations. Even among Canadians, where re- 
sponsible government was first won and applied nearly a century 
ago, the expansion of that process into full nationhood is not as 
well known as it ought to be. The accomplished fact is now beyond 
dispute but there still seems to remain a question-mark about the 
associations which all the Dominions, so-called, are free to make 
from day to day in the pursuit of their own legitimate interests. 
What is the British Empire? What is the Commonwealth? 
What are the Dominions? What are the dependencies? Whose 
dependencies? Whose Dominions? Whose Empire? Whose 
Commonwealth? In the growth and function of this remarkable 
organism there is something new, it seems to me, in the history 
of government. Is there anything new in it for world peace and 
freedom? 

When Mr. Amery, after the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
remarked that ‘‘we are all Dominions now”’ he was telling only 
half the story. Would it not be equally true to say that we are 
all empires now, for this, in the present state of the Commonwealth, 
is literally true? Britain herself, of course, has still the widest 
range of appanages and dependencies under her administration 
and control. These are but the surviving members of a veritable 
microcosm—a little world in miniature which was all adminis- 
tered a century ago by the Colonial Office. In range and com- 
plexity this ‘dependent Empire’ is still a microcosm. The 
Secretary for India has accepted as ‘‘the supreme test of our whole 
system ... whether we succeed or fail in the years after the war 
in winning a free India, united and at peace within herself, to the 

‘A Gallup Poll in the United States revealed that more than fifty per cent were 
not aware that Eire was neutral in this war. A recent informal poll of United States 


college students cited by Sir Norman Angell showed less than half of one per cent had 
ever heard of the Statute of Westminster. 
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acceptance, of her own unfettered choice, of the privileges and 
responsibilities of the Commonwealth.”” Newfoundland, which 
went back to the tutelage of an imperial commission a few years 
ago, must be nursed back a second time to responsible government 
if it is ever to recover its right to the family name as the oldest of 
the British Dominions. A pledge of responsible government in 
internal affairs has already been made to Ceylon and Malta. 
Cyprus, like Newfoundland, moved backward rather than forward 
during the dark thirties, but political progress is already under 
way in Jamaica and Trinidad, and the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, passed during the darkest days of the war, has been 
cited as a rebirth of colonial development. Gibraltar and Mau- 
ritius, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, Nigeria, Kenya, and 
the Gold Coast, and a score of other dependencies are still inte- 
grated by imperial administration. These were and still are the 
old Empire. The old name in its old sense is still as appropriate for 
them as ever; and it is not going to be easy to free that name for 
an inclusive connotation for the Commonwealth as a whole unless 
the Colonial Office can devise for these “dependencies, colonies, 
protectorates, mandated territories, feudatories and minor allies” 
another term which (in Sir Norman Angell’s phrase) is ‘‘a little 
less of a mouthful.” ; 

But what has happened meanwhile to that group of British 
North American provinces which began their long evolution toward 
nationhood with responsible government nearly a century ago? 
Midway through that process, as early as 1857, a Select Committee 
of the British House of Commons advised the annexation of the 
western prairies to the old province of Canada. In 1867 three of 
the British North American provinces (becoming four in the pro- 
cess) formed the first of those regional unions which have since 
spread to Australia and South Africa. Within a year the Rupert’s 
Land Act, followed by the British North America Act of 187], 
endowed the new Dominion with the widest range of unalienated 
crown lands to be found at that time in the British Empire. From 
the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies and from the forty-ninth 
parallel to the Arctic, four-fifths of the present area of Canada 
was to be ‘‘administered by the government of Canada for the 
purposes of the Dominion’’—as truly a colonial appanage as 
Kenya or Rhodesia. \We have had a colonial policy of our own 
in Canada with two Riel rebellions and a “‘fight for responsible 


government”’ in the territories (1897) and all sorts of ‘‘imperial”’ 
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problems to settle.» As Macdonald, Tupper, Galt, and Tilley 
stated in their memorandum of August 25, 1879, Canada had 
become the ‘‘trustee for the Empire at large of half the continent 
of North America’; and even today, after three new provinces 
have been created from it, the residue north of the 60th parallel 
is still more than one-quarter of Canada and bigger than all the 
Pacific and Asiatic and South American dependencies of Great 
Britain put together. Great Britain today has no more to do 
with the Yukon than Canada has to do with Kenya. The whole 
vast Arctic archipelago of Canada was transferred to the Do- 
minion by the Colonial Office as late as 1880. 

A similar process of coagulation, so to speak, has taken place 
in Australia. Within half a century of the first concession of 
responsible government in Nova Scotia and Canada in 1848, there 
were six self-governing provinces under the British Crown in 
Australia. These were federated in 1900; but here too there is a 
subordinate ‘“‘empire’’ under the administration of the federal 
government. Northern Australia and New Guinea alone have an 
area of more than 600,000 square miles, more than one-third the 
area of British India with all the native states and agencies put 
together. South Africa was designed still more deliberately as a 
nucleus for the grouping of subordinate or adjoining territory. 
When the original four provinces were united into the Union of 
South Africa in 1909, provision was made, in sections 150 and 151 
of the Act, for transferring Rhodesia and native territories like 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland (if deemed advisable 
in the future) to the administration of the South African Union. 
This has not as yet been implemented, but German West Africa 
was mandated to the Union after the last war. A royal commission 
four years ago recommended co-operation rather than union for 
Rhodesia and adjoining protectorates, but some form of regional 
association may be expected for south and central Africa. It is 
safe to say that India too, if it becomes a full Dominion, so-called, 
after this war, will remain in many respects an ‘“‘empire’’ in its own 
right, for more than one-third of the total area is made up of 
native states and agencies. India is the one part of the British 
Empire which is officially an ‘“‘empire’’ already: His Majesty is 
“Emperor of India’’ but not of the British Empire. 

The truth appears to be that while the range of territory which 
used to function a century ago as a single empire still exists under 


‘Cf. Chester Martin, “The Colonial Policy of the Dominion” (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, XVI, 1922, sec. II, 35-47). 
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the Crown and may still be referred to, if we insist upon it, under 
the old title, it now associates only as a commonwealth; and if the 
dependencies of each member of the Commonwealth (Great 
Britain included) are kept in mind, in each case in exclusive 
integration, as they must be, with their sponsor states, then the 
term British Commonwealth would seem to be as truly inclusive 
a name as one could hope to find. In fact this would seem to be 
one occasion when our congenital stupidity in speech, deplored by 
Carlyle, has been replaced not only by consummate wisdom in 
action but by an adequate sense of nomenclature. It is note- 
worthy that the authoritative British Statesman’s Year Book uses 
the term Commonwealth in this inclusive sense: 





The British Commonwealth of Nations consists of: 1. The British Empire— 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, Isle of Man, the colonies, 
protectorates and dependencies, India and Burma. 2. The Dominions—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Eire. 


In function as well as in name the British Commonwealth is 
the epitome of a long process. It has been evolving for generations, 
in more than a score of free communities in every quarter of the 
world, by a procedure so spontaneous that political freedom would 
seem to be the law of its being. No artificial design in the me- 
chanics of government could have germinated and flourished in 
such a variety of soil. In regions as remote in time and place as 
seventeenth-century England, eighteenth-century Virginia and 
\lassachusetts, nineteenth-century Nova Scotia and Upper Ca- 
nada, Cape Colony, New South Wales, and New Zealand, the 
same spirit has been at work. Its genius is traceable through all 
the major prophets of our history. The plea which Edmund 
Burke addressed in vain to the men of the first Empire is still the 
classic of the Commonwealth. Lord Morley has called the 
speeches on American Taxation and on Conciliation with America 
the most perfect manual in our literature or in any literature 
for the study of public affairs. 


As long [said Burke] as you have the wisdom to keep... this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, where- 
ever... [they] worship freedom they will turn their faces towards you. The mor 
they multiply the more friends you will have... Deny them this participation of 


freedom and you break the sole bond, which originally made, and must still preserve 
the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that your 
registers and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets and 
your clearances, are what form the great securities of your commerce. Do not 
dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, and your suspending 


clauses, are the things that hold together the great contexture of this mysterious 
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whole. These things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive 
tools as they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all their life 


and efficacy to them.... All this, I know well enough will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians... 
who think that nothing exists but what is gross and material .... But to men 


truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master principles which in the 
opinion of such men as I have mentioned have no substantial existence are in truth 
everything and all in all. 


A happier destiny was in store for the second Empire. With 
responsible government nearly a century ago, the Commonwealth 
as we now know it became as nearly inevitable as any development 
in our long history can be said to be. As these self-governing 
communities all over the world evolved freedom for themselves 
from within and grouped themselves for mutual support in peace- 
ful association to form the nations of the present Commonwealth, 
the pattern of their growth became an analogue of peace and free- 
dom for other men. The hall-marks of the Commonwealth are 
still to be found in this dynamic evolution toward freedom, this 
sovereign association toward peace. In economic interest the 
members of the Commonwealth, representing every variety of 
locale and resource, may well be subject to the variable economic 
controls which prevail in the world at large. But the two greatest 
interests which can concern this or any other peaceful association 
are not of this order—the twin interests of freedom within and 
peace without. About this axis the nations of the Commonwealth 
revolve with almost the immutability of natural law. No other 
communities in the world at large are so closely bound by these 
basic national interests. The bond of the Commonwealth is a 
sense of common weal. It is symbolized by a common Crown 
and by a wide range of common practices and conventions in the 
venerable traditions of parliamentary government; but it is no 
longer integrated by the mechanics of governmental subordi- 
nation. It is ‘‘held together [exclaimed Lord Balfour] far more 
effectually by the broad loyalties, by the common feelings and 
interests—in many cases, of history—and by devotion to great 
world ideals of peace and freedom .... That is the bond.... 
If that is not enough, nothing else is enough.”’ “If International 
Law {he added] has not the sense to get over [these technical 
anomalies] we must manage as best we can.”’ Let it be added that 
if international lawyers would only try to understand what Burke 
really meant by his ‘‘contexture of this mysterious whole’’ there 
is much that might be found applicable to that wider ‘“‘contexture”’ 
of freedom and association for a peaceful world. 
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For the rest I have no doubt we shall go on muddling our 
nomenclature as before and leaving the rest of the world to make 
the best of it—or rather the worst of it. We shall continue to print 
Dominion of Canada across our maps when the British North 
America Act of 1867 provided we were to ‘“‘form and be one 
Dominion under the name of Canada.’’® Australia will continue 
no doubt to use—quite correctly—the same term for the Common- 
wealth of Australia and for the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In default of a better term Britons will continue to speak of ‘‘our 
empire’’ for the “dependent Empire” of Great Britain, thus holding 
it up for all the world to shoot at. Meanwhile our enemies may 
be relied upon to exploit the sinister implications of ‘‘imperialism” 
to keep our best friends in the world on the defensive, and to 
purvey to fifth columns everywhere some of their most poisonous 
propaganda for the disintegration of the United Nations. 





I] 


THE COMMONWEALTH AT WAR 





\Vith the main assault upon the Axis citadels, both west and 
east, yet to come, this is scarcely the time to hazard an estimate 
upon the place of the British Commonwealth among the United 
Nations at war. The phrase which the younger Pitt once used 
for another conflict may fairly stand for this: the Commonwealth 
saved itself by its exertions and others by its example. Few who 
lived with any discernment through the month of May, 1940, will 
be inclined to speak boastfully of the might of man in the ordering 
of human destiny. Long after Dunkirk and the Homeric defiance 
of Winston Churchill which an American observer has called 
“forever glorious in the annals of mankind,’ there remained the 
agonizing months of the Battle of Britain during which the 
Commonwealth Air Traiving Plan itself had to be halted to help 
meet the emergency. The disasters of that year came like the 
blows of a Greek tragedy. None could fail to see the cost, and 
none could foresee the consequences. General Freyberg has since 
assured his New Zealand countrymen that the “tryst with honour” 
in Jugoslavia and Greece was not unavailing, for though fore- 
doomed to failure, those six weeks enabled the U.S.S.R. six months 
later to summon their historic ally, the Russian winter, to the 


deliverance of Moscow. Meanwhile one of the heroic decisions of 


630 and 31 Vic., c.3, s. 3. 
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the war was taken in the midst of Britain’s own peril: to send 
reinforcements to Egypt; to defend ‘“‘the Nile valley,” said Mr. 
Churchill, ‘‘as if it were the soil of England itself.’’ With El 
Alamein and Stalingrad the tide turned back at last into its refluent 
channels, and with the Battle of the Atlantic the old landmarks of 
freedom began to emerge in the illimitable resources of the United 
States. 

It is not for our generation perhaps to appraise these crises in 
terms of final victory but there is one fact, it seems to me, which 
can scarcely fail to challenge the speculation of posterity. From 
the fall of France on June 4, 1940, to the German invasion of 
Jugoslavia and Greece, and finally of the U.S.S.R. on June 22, 
1941, the only nations in arms left standing against the Axis were 
the nations of the British Commonwealth. Five of them had 
declared war against Germany by vote of their own sovereign 
legislatures. For nearly a year they alone held the pass at 
Thermopylae. This, without false modesty, is an impressive 
performance, and 

Crispin Crispian shal! ne'er go by 


s 


From this day to the ending of the world 


but that ‘‘finest hour,’”’ as Churchill then called it, shall be 
remembered. 

If the truth were known, there are still men of little faith, I 
suspect, within the Commonwealth who find this phenomenon 
almost as inscrutable as our enemies. Professor Hancock has put 
it on record that a large class of Polish, French, Czech, Dutch, 
and Belgian refugee students in England during the blitz of 1940 
found the facts almost incredible, and were convinced at last of 
Canadian sovereignty in declaring war only by the neutrality of 
Eire. The French press reported Hitler’s prediction to the 
Austrian chancellor in 1938 that the Dominions would not again 
share in another war, and that the British Empire would disinte- 
grate under such an impact. It is a melancholy reflection that 
the answer to that challenge through France came from Mr. 
Lapointe in Canada five months before the outbreak of war 
(April, 1939): it was ‘‘an absolute fallacy.... We will resist 
all attempts to break up the Commonwealth.” 

Beyond a doubt the associations of the nations of the Common- 
wealth and the manner of their growth had much to do with this 
sense of direction in the international perils of 1939. Other nations 
in the Americas, both North and South, came to nationhood by 
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revolution from the parent state followed by generations of 
traditional isolation from European politics. Canada and the 
other Dominions achieved nationhood, as | have tried to trace 
elsewhere, by a process which is not only thoroughly characteristic 
of the British Commonwealth but unique, if I am not mistaken, 
among the nations of the modern world—by evolution not by 
revolution, by association not by isolation, by incubation, so to 
speak, rather than by alienation or separation. The final stages 
of the process—and they were final stages only, for ninety per 
cent of all the attributes of nationhood had already been acquired 
piecemeal over the period of nearly three-quarters of a century of 
responsible government before the last war—were accomplished 
at the Treaty of Versailles and in the purlieus of the League of 
Nations. Whatever the fate or the future of that great experiment 
may mean for others, for us at least it was the symbol and sanctifi- 
cation of Commonwealth nationhood. In the Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Borden the approach of the Canadian ministers and their 
colleagues to this problem was like the vigil before knighthood. 
Without Lloyd George and Balfour, and let it be added, without 
President Wilson’s good offices later on among the other members 
of the “big four,’’ the whole plan might have been wrecked by 
diplomatic officialdom. ‘‘Thus in a moment,” adds Mr. Dafoe, 
‘‘a great stride in the evolution of the Commonwealth was taken.’”’ 
In this double association—the British Commonwealth and the 
League of Nations—it would have been strange indeed had those 
young fledglings among the nations of the world not found them- 
selves more at home in an international world order than some of 
our neighbours. It is precisely because the Commonwealth is so 
widely distributed in its associations that world peace, ‘‘one and 
indivisible,”” has become the paramount necessity for them all. 
There is another aspect of national development within the 
Commonwealth which has had a very direct bearing, it seems to 
me, upon its cumulative effect in this war. Three or four of the 
Lominions had domestic problems of great complexity which were 
bound to condition the scope and direction of their response. Who 
could have foreseen under Mr. Hertzog in South Africa that with- 
in a few months Field Marshal Smuts was to carry the Union into 
war with an impact which was felt at El] Alamein? Nearly half 
the South African forces speak Dutch. For that matter, who 
could have foreseen in the Canada of 1938—the year of Munich— 


7J. W. Dafoe, “Canada and the Peace Conference of 1919” (Canadian Historical 
Review, XXIV, Sept., 1943, 238). 
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that within three years compulsory military service, whatever 
its limitations, was to be on the Canadian statute books; that the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan was to reach its present peak 
of production on Canadian soil; that in industrial and agricultural 
production per capita for war Canada was to stand with the highest 
among the United Nations; that twelve billions of dollars were 
to be raised for war purposes in four years from a population of 
less than twelve millions, and that a new Canadian navy was to 
have no small share in the Battle of the Atlantic? The records of 
New Zealand, probably the highest of all in military manpower, 
and of Australia, next to Britain herself the nearest to the immi- 
nent perils of war, are already unfolding before our eyes into epics 
of national history. Dwarfed as these efforts may be by the 
exploits of the U.S.S.R. or the colossal war production of the 
United States or the prodigies of British courage and statesman- 
ship, they warrant several reflections of considerable interest. 
More than one foreign observer, it would seem, is still mystified 
by our disregard for the flesh-pots of centralized imperial 
administration. 

How would the problems of General Smuts and Mr. Hofmeyer 
in South Africa, or for that matter, of Mr. King and Mr. Lapointe 
in the Quebec election of October, 1939, have been affected by a 
central board in London charged with the duty of allocating 
equitably the burdens of war to a federated empire? (Of course 
no responsible statesman, so far as | know, for twenty years, has 
advocated a ‘federated empire.”” Lord Halifax in his address to 
the Toronto Board of Trade of January 24, advocated agreement 
‘on vital issues... not by a single voice, but by the unison of 
many.) Was it not the very freedom and flexibility of the 
Commonwealth that challenged them all to explore every resource, 
each in its own way, for the common cause? And conversely 
what incalculable complications—for Eire and India as well as 
for Canada and South Africa—must have arisen from any attempt, 
however benevolent, to standardize the mutual obligations of this 
‘mysterious whole”? I am thinking again of the Quebec elections 
of October, 1939, which Cardinal Villeneuve afterwards referred 
to in Washington as a “‘vote for Canadian unity.’’ The gravity 
of that national crisis grows in retrospect with every month that 
passes. The Prime Minister, who is in a position to know, has 
affirmed that its significance for Canadian unity was excelled by 
“nothing which has happened in our country, since Confedera- 
tion.”’ By stipulating a truly imperial solidarity we might have 
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gone farther and fared much worse. Even the neutrality of Eire 
appears to be proof against everything but Irish humour. With 
800 I.R.A. agitators in concentration camps and more than 
150,000 Irishmen in the armed forces of the Commonwealth 
(equivalent to 600,000 from Canada), the record of Garland, the 
first V.C. of the R.A.F., or Captain Fegan of the Jervis Bay, or 
“Paddy” Finucan or Brendan Bracken, Mr. Churchill’s Minister 
of Information (a Tipperary man whose brother is in de Valera’s 
Civic Guard in Dublin), had to be smuggled into Eire newspapers 
in the guise of allegorical rumours from a foreign press. 

Measured by the tasks of war this flexible association has 
obtained results that could never have been approached by 
regimentation. The relations of Australia and New Zealand with 
the United States in the South Pacific, and for that matter our 
own ‘‘permanent joint board on defence,’’ and the British counter- 
part to this, the lease of air and naval bases nearly a year and a 
half before Pearl Harbor, all belong to this order. After Pearl 
Harbor the same empirical adjustments were begun over a wider 
field with the simultaneous appearance of Mr. Churchill in 
Washington, Mr. Eden and Sir Stafford Cripps in Moscow, and 
Sir Archibald Wavell in Chungking. It is not by chance that the 
lead in this technique of integration has come so largely from the 
Commonwealth which has had the widest range of experience in 
making it work; and the United Nations have since been ex- 
ploring the same empirical methods by a score of agencies in their 
slow but sure-footed advance toward world peace. 


II] 
THE COMMONWEALTH AND WoRLD PEACE 


What will be the function of the British Commonwealth among 
the United Nations in shaping the form of things to come after 
this war is over? Prophets have had a bad time of it in recent 
years. An affectation for consistency is one of the most devas- 
tating infirmities of human nature, and some of my own profession 
have not had an easy time of it getting around the corner. It 
would be easy to spin half a dozen hypotheses, insulate each one 
with “‘ifs’’ and ‘‘ands”’ and “‘buts,’”’ and secure half a dozen lines 
of retreat for future emergencies. But the crisis of this war has 
now come, and there are other perils of peace almost equally 
formidable. I have an idea that if these perils materialize we shall 
be past caring for professional infallibility. Several of the as- 
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sumptions I am about to make cannot be supported by historical 
evidence. If this means resorting to the school of the prophets, 
let me plead the limitations of history in the presence of what 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher once called ‘‘the contingent and the unfore- 
seen.” The events of the last five years are not calculated to 
impress one with the infallibility of human calculation. 

Let me begin then, with half a dozen assumptions, some of 
which lie beyond the range of human foresight, or for that matter 
of human retrospect: that victory for the United Nations is to 
be won at a cost, in life, in morale, in money, and in time, which 
nobody has yet dared to compute; that even the programme of 
Casablanca and Cairo and Teheran will still leave problems abroad 
in the world which no human ingenuity can hope to solve: solve, 
that is, in the sense of disposing of them beyond recurrence; that 
eighty millions of Japanese will remain an unassimilable element 
in any world order which is based upon law and freedom, and that 
more than half the population of Germany—the whole school of 
Junkerdom at the top and the whole population of Nazi Germany 
under twenty-five or thirty years of age at the bottom—will form 
for a whole generation one of the most baffling problems in the 
demographic history of mankind; that in the presence of these 
insoluble problems the United Nations are moving toward some 
form of international police and that if ever the vigilantes of this 
war succeed in rounding up the gangsters they are not likely to 
give them back their tommy-guns and submarines for a long time; 
that power for this purpose must transcend balances and alliances 
and must dare for the first time to act in the name of humanity— 
of a world community.* And finally may we not assume that 
beyond this immediate necessity there still lies a hope which has 
not been completely lost for nearly two thousand years—a project 
of lasting peace to men of goodwill. This vision has been renewed 
periodically like other yule-tide decorations at Christmas time 
and it has come down again just as regularly before Twelfth Night. 
For a decade and a half of blissful ignorance it seemed established 
on earth by the Covenant of the League of Nations. The autopsy 
upon this great experiment has already begun, and interim verdicts 
range all the way from our own incredible complacency and the 

“If force is necessary to keep international peace, international force will be 
applied—for as long as it may be necessary” (President Roosevelt, Dec. 24, 1948). 
Cf. the Declaration of Teheran: ‘‘We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting 


upon us and all the nations to make a peace which will command good-will from the 


overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror of 
” 
war. 
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designs of evil men to the merely selfish designs of foolish men 
and grave functional defects in the League itself. 

For both of these paramount necessities of the future, it seems 
to me, the nations of the British Commonwealth can scarcely 
escape an unenviable responsibility. The realist, for the present, 
may not ask to see the distant scene, but one step, at any rate, 
the four powers at Cairo and Teheran (it would now seem) have 
solemnly vowed to take. 

There is an old aphorism that there are three ways of solving 
things: solve them right, assuming that there is a right so clear 
that fallible humanity cannot mistake it; solve them wrong—so 
irremediably wrong that they can never be solved right; and 
solve them by not solving them, solvere ambulando, solving them 
one step at a time as we are given to see the next step but shunning 
the irremediably wrong as we would shun the gates of the City of 
Destruction. Upon the whole the British Commonwealth itself 
is a monument to this empirical method—to the “‘day to day 
opportunism”’ which Sir Charles Lucas once called the highest 
form of political genius. Morley used to define politics as the 
art of the possible. Signs begin to multiply that Commonwealth 
opinion is feeling its way forward to collective security by this 
method at the present time. The first necessity is peace. It is 
easy to say this; and then we proceed to qualify: peace with 
justice, to be sure; justice with mercy; mercy with fool-proof 
sagacity; sagacity with due regard to national economic interest; 
and so on until peace is watered down into ten thousand details 
of international chaos. Machiavelli said, ‘‘Let us get back to first 
principles.’”’ Peace means an end to war. Without this no world 
planning is worth a year’s purchase. It is noticeable that Field 
Marshal Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil, who had as much as any- 
body to do with the Covenant of the League of Nations, and Mr. 
Eden who went down fighting for it in 1938, are all keeping their 
feet this time on the bed-rock of world peace one and indivisible. 
Co-operation to this end (Mr. Eden said in Ottawa last April) 
had been “born of necessity and forged by experience.’’ For 
immediate necessities it was better to build slowly but surely, 


































































to test our mutual understanding and to develop it rather than to devise all at 
once some elaborate structure into which we should seek to fit the component 
parts as best we may. In this sphere of international endeavour the British 
Commonwealth has its specific contribution to make. It has been our practice to 
allow and encourage co-operation to grow. We have neither rigid rules nor precise 
formulae between us but we have the spirit of understanding and we know the 
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road that we would travel. Can we infuse this same spirit into the sphere of 
international relations? If we can we shall have made an essential contribution 
to a peace that can endure. 


This empirical—almost experimental—approach is all of a 
piece with those pragmatic practices which we call unwritten 
convention or custom or usage, rooted in our whole original 
conception of the common law. Precedent once acted upon has 
a way of solidifying very rapidly into practice. Responsible govern- 
ment itself, with nine-tenths of the subsequent evolution toward 
the Commonwealth, has come by this method. It is a matter of 
growth rather than structure, of function rather than status; and 
it can develop a type of strength and stability all its own. It is 
easier to plant an acorn than to build a house but in the process 
of time it may be easier to pull down the house than to tear up 
the oak tree by the roots. The application of this pragmatic 
procedure to international affairs during this war has been one 
of the most interesting developments of our time. Professor 
Mitrany of the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study has listed 
more than twenty instances of these functional adjustments— 
like the Anglo-American Raw Materials Board and our own 
‘‘permanent joint board on defence”’ with the United States.? We 

iust, he says, “build things and mend things as we go along. 
The essential thing is that we should be going together, in the 
same direction, and that we get into step now.”’ We must “over- 
lay political divisions with a spreading web of international activi- 
ties and agencies, in which and through which the interests and 
life of all the nations would be gradually integrated.”’ 

All kinds of suggestions are being made these days to utilize 
this flexible and empirical approach. Field Marshal Smuts has 
suggested a closer association between Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and other northern democracies of Europe: 

We have evolved a system in the Commonwealth which opens the door for 
developments of this kind. Today in the Commonwealth we have a group of 
sovereign states working together, living together in peace and in war under a 
system that has stood the greatest strain to which any nations could be subjected. 
They are all sovereign states, they retain all the attributes and functions and 
symbols of sovereignty. Other neighbouring nations therefore living the same 
way of life and with the same outlook can with perfect safety say ‘that is our 
group, why are we not there? With full retention and maintenance of our sovereign 
states we choose that grand company for our future in this dangerous world.” 


*David Mitrany, A Working Peace System: An Argument for the Functional De- 
velopment of International Organization (Royal Institute of International Affairs publi- 
cation, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1943). 
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Dr. van Kleffens, the Netherlands foreign minister, in reply, 
stipulates a strong Britain as a base, with the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and France as a bridgehead, and ‘‘with America, Canada 
and other British Dominions as an arsenal and a vast reservoir of 
power’”’ for the organization of security. 

Dr. H. V. Evatt, the brilliant Attorney-General and Minister 
of External Affairs in Australia, has propounded, in his speech of 
October 14, 1943, one of the most deliberate and perhaps the most 
detailed plan yet evolved for regional association in the Pacific 
with New Zealand, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United States, 
the British Colonial Office of course, and finally with Canada, 
‘“‘both as fellow members of the British Commonwealth and as 
small nations,”’ vitally interested in the problems of the Pacific. 
This has since been implemented by Australia and New Zealand 
in a mutual pact signed only last week,'’®° and Mr. Curtin himself 
has invited the widest regional collaboration of other interested 
powers. It may be assumed that in this process the members of 
the Commonwealth will function from the outset in sovereign 
consultation with each other as agreed upon at the Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930. 

Within the Commonwealth itself the process of “tidying up 
the show” (as Field Marshal Smuts has advocated) may be ex- 
pected to follow the same procedure. A regrouping of African 
interests has been forecast about the three nuclei of South Africa, 
of Nigeria and the Gold Coast on the west (a “‘black man’s Do- 
minion’’), and East Africa. Lord Cranborne has forecast a closer 
association of West Indian interests with the United States on 
the model of the present Anglo-American Carribean Commission 
—a suggestion which has already been reciprocated from Washing- 
ton. Mr. Nash, of New Zealand, suggested over the radio the 
other day (December 7, 1943) a broader federation of the South 
Pacific islands. The ‘‘dependent Empire’ of Great Britain is 
probably the most complex laboratory of government in the 
world, with thirty-five or forty experiments going on at every 
stage of development and under every diversity of climate, race, 
creed, and language. Field Marshal Smuts has called for some- 
thing like a ‘‘new colonial pattern’ with a time schedule and a 
very definite sense of direction: 

You know how this great show has grown up historically by bits of history here 
and there without any planning.... But the time has come, or the time may be 
coming now, when it is necessary to tidy up the show.... You can decentralize 
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and you can safely give larger powers and greater authority to those large groups 
that you will thus create.... In that way you will overcome the difficulty of 
the highly centralized system centring in London which is irksome to the local 
people, is perhaps not serving their highest interest and their best development 
and gives outsiders the occasion to blaspheme and to call the colonial empire an 
imperialistic concern run in the economic interests of this country. ... Surely 
people all over the world will look to this group of peoples... and see how they 
guide their destinies in peace and war along human lines of mutual helpfulness. 

I look upon this empire and commonwealth as the best missionary enterprise 
that has been launched for a thousand years. This isa mission to mankind.... 
We shall be making our contribution to human destiny. 


But beyond these immediate necessities the long climb to 
permanent world peace may be expected to tax the patience of 
mankind to the limits of human endurance. One is apt to forget 
how slow and painful has been the vindication of law within the 
national state. It took more than half a millennium in England; 
and it is a curious fact that the present state of world peace is 
almost exactly that of Athelstan’s realm nearly a thousand years 
ago (975 A.D.). Let me quote from one of Athelstan’s ‘“‘dooms’’: 
“If the frith-breach [breach of the peace] be committed within a 
‘burh’ [town], let the inhabitants of the ‘burh’ themselves go and 
get the murderers, living or dead, or their nearest kindred, head 
for head. lf they will not, let the ealdorman go; if he will not, 
let the king go; if he will not, let the ealdordom lie in unfrith 
(un-peace).’”” Be hanged to them! If they will not enforce peace 
let them take the consequences! ... Let them have a world war 
every twenty-five years! In Spain they developed what they 
called ‘‘treuga Dei’’—the truce of God—making feuds illegal for 
certain days of the week or hours of the day. In international 
relations we are still in the age of ‘‘truce’”’ and ‘‘feud,’’ and the 
distinction between them in the tenth century was no more 
monstrous than our own distinction between peace and war. We 
have dignified this barbarism with proclamations of war, and 
Geneva conventions, and treaties of peace, terminable at a 
moment’s notice by another declaration of war. The present 
mentality of mankind, if we are honest with ourselves, is still far 
from the reign of law, relegating what we call ‘‘war’’ to the status 
of a scuffle between the gangster and the policeman. 

Of course the answer will be that it cannot be done. The 
nations of the world can murder each other 18,000,000 at a time 
but this thing cannot be done. The United States can spend more 
than $140 billion so far on this war, the second in a single genera- 
tion. Canada can raise more than $12 billion of her own wealth 
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for war but “nothing in Abyssinia was worth the life of a single 
Canadian soldier.”’ In the mercy of God it now begins to look 
as though the world may have another chance. This is so far 
the first interest of every peace-loving nation of the world that 
no second interest can compare with it. There is no convincing 
evidence as yet that the United Nations are going to prove equal 
to the occasion. And yet there is something in the measured hope 
of Field Marshal Smuts the other day after Cairo and Teheran 
that is more reassuring than all the credulous wishful thinking 
of “the trustful twenties.’’ ‘This,’ he said, “may be the last 
war the world will ever see.’’ If the world could be assured of 
this, what a miasma would be lifted from the constructive energies 
of mankind. 

It is clear from the Declaration of Teheran and from the still 
more emphatic report of Mr. Cordell Hull to Congress (November 
18, 1943) that while the world will need policemen in its govern- 
ment, the world of peace is not going to be governed by policemen. 
The place of small nations has been underwritten in unmistakable 
terms. ‘‘The principle,’ said Mr. Hull, ‘of sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, irrespective of size and strength, as partners 
in a future system of general security will be the foundation stone 
upon which the future international organization will (or should) 
be constructed.”” The Declaration of Teheran itself is emphatic: 
“We shall seek the co-operation and active participation of all 
nations, large and small, whose peoples in heart and in mind are 
dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intolerance.” 

In this field pre-eminently the Commonwealth has a responsi- 
bility in keeping with its interest and its opportunity. It is the 
only association of peoples with a ‘‘footing in every continent and 
a front on every ocean.”’ By the very nature of its growth and 
function and worldwide distribution it is not a bloc of centralized 
power but a vast reservoir of plastic cement, so to speak, holding 
other blocs, and smaller powers too, in association. It is dis- 
tributed all over the world and it is adaptable to every surface. 
By the law of its own being the Commonwealth is the world’s 
peacemaker. The Dominions in particular may prove to be the 
cement between the big powers and the smaller United Nations. 
This is particularly true of Canada. ‘Relative to her resources 
[says the British Economist, May 29, 1943] her effort is second to 
none. In absolute terms the distance that separates Canada from 
the great powers is less than that between her own achievement 
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and that of any other of the smaller United Nations.’’ In the 
informal new international organizations like UNRRA which are 
already weaving their beneficent web of integration among the 
United Nations, Canada has already been accorded what Mr. 
King has called functional representation (e.g. not according to 
population but according to direct interest and function) in the 
selection of Mr. Pearson, once a member of our own Department, 
as chairman of one of the most important sections. In any perma- 
nent ‘‘system of general security’’ as forecast for the future by 
Mr. Cordell Hull, the nations of the Commonwealth would find 
themselves very much at home. 

But there are many new factors abroad in the world, and some 
of these are calculated to give Canada the gravest concern for the 
future. One factor in particular is so new and so important that 
it may come to challenge every resource of Canadian statesman- 
ship. For the first time the new age of air power has focused 
world forces upon this country. A glance at a map of the northern 
hemisphere is apt to disturb the old complacency we used to feel 
in the meaningless conceptions of ‘‘eastern’’ and ‘‘western”’ hemi- 
spheres, isolated and insulated by oceanic distances. Tokyo in 
the ‘‘eastern’’ hemisphere is west of Vancouver, and Vancouver 
in the ‘‘western’”’ hemisphere is east of Vladivostok. In the 
northern hemisphere, which is all north all the time, our nearest 
neighbours in the air world of the future are (1) the United States, 
(2) the U.S.S.R., (3) Great Britain, the three paramount powers 
of the post-war world. Senator Dandurand used to boast at 
Geneva that Canada lived in a “fire-proof house.’’ In this new 
air age Canada is not far from the fire station. We are near the 
centre of the air world in the northern hemisphere, and the re- 
sponsibilities of air sovereignty over the cross-roads of the conti- 
nents would be enough to daunt the stoutest nationalist. It must 
surely be apparent that our own historic association with the 
Commonwealth alone will not be enough, and our accord with the 
United States is not enough, and accord with the U.S.S.R. will not 
be enough. There must be accord among all three of these as 
well as with them if Canada is not to become the Belgium of the 
air world. If these pillars of the United Nations prove unequal 
to the strain, the whole structure may be coming down on Canada. 

Britain has a twenty-year pact with the U.S.S.R. and a ninety- 
nine year lease of naval and air bases to the United States. We 
in Canada have a permanent joint board on defence with the 
United States. Who could predict for Britain and for this country 
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the cost of conflict between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
or estimate the latent resources of mischief in such a suggestion 
for Nazi fifth columns everywhere? Who can ignore the signs of 
mischief already at work? With accord between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. the safety of Canada is trebly assured. In case 
of conflict nothing could prevent Canada from becoming the 
battle-ground between them. Neither the United States nor the 
U.S.S.R. could afford to tolerate Canadian neutrality even if 
Canada could afford to claim it; and all the resources of the 
Commonwealth would be unequal to the task of vindicating it. 
Between the extreme collectivism of the U.S.S.R. and the extreme 
capitalism of the United States, on the other hand, the Common- 
wealth has already demonstrated its good offices. The flexibility 
of our system makes it equal to any device that might prove 
feasible for either of the others. That these three cannot agree is 
the last desperate delusion of our enemies. Who can doubt that 
dissension within the United Nations is at this moment the 
sustaining hope of Axis strategy? We have been warned on every 
hand that 1944 will be ‘‘the year of destiny.”’ But while the battle- 
fronts in Europe are moving into position for this ordeal the 
home-fronts on this continent appear to be moving into regions 
of very low political visibility. This surely is the time to close 
our ranks, to lay aside our pet phobias and prejudices, to postpone 
if we can all unnecessary controversy, and above all to steer by 
the north star rather than by the murky binnacle lights of pa- 
rochial politics. 
CHESTER MARTIN 

The University of Toronto. 








THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD SETTLEMENT 


N September 21, 1943, the American House of Representatives 

passed by an overwhelming majority the Fulbright resolution 
which declared in favour of “the creation of appropriate inter- 
national machinery with power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world, 
and participation by the United States therein, through its 
constitutional processes.”’ 

On November 5, the Senate by a vote of 85 to 5 adopted the 
Connally resolution advocating ‘“‘that the United States... join 
with free and sovereign nations in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of international authority with power to prevent aggression 
and to preserve the peace of the world,” and added the words 
drawn from the recent Moscow declaration: ‘‘That the Senate 
recognizes the necessity of there being established at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all such States, large and small, for 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Last Christmas Eve the President of the United States, in his 
radio address to the world, asserted the unity of purpose ani- 
mating the four chief Allied nations and their determination to 
co-operate with all freedom-loving States. ‘‘The doctrine that 
the strong shall dominate the weak,” he said, ‘‘is the doctrine 
of our enemies—and we reject it. But, at the same time, we are 
all agreed that if force is necessary to keep international peace, 
international force will be applied—for as long as may be neces- 
sary.” 

Such a series of pronouncements represents an unprecedented 
development in American foreign policy. A generation ago, the 
United States saw the fruits of victory thrown away by the refusal 
of its political leaders to recognize the place which the nation 
had come to occupy in world politics. During the period of 
uneasy truce after 1920, the nation itself resolutely rejected the 
idea that it could no longer stand aloof from world affairs, and 
maintained a determined opposition to the acceptance of définite 
commitments in the cause of world order. It took a new and 
greater crisis which plunged the United States into a harder and 
more costly struggle to impress its people with the realization 
that the world in which they lived had become inescapably one. 

There is today in the United States a widespread determination 
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that the lesson shall not again be ignored. It is a resolve that 
goes deeper than Wilson’s pioneer efforts of a quarter of a century 
ago. There is under way a serious and deliberate attempt to 
educate the nation at large in the realities of its position. There 
is an attempt to rally the legislative as well as the executive 
branch of the national government to the support of world col- 
laboration. The war has joined the United States with other 
nations in a unity that is almost without parallel in the history 
of alliances. In the present struggle the United States has made 
a major contribution to a common victory over the forces of 
world anarchy. But it is a victory that will be the fruit of com- 
mon efforts. It is not an individual triumph by the United 
States over its own particular enemies. It is not one whose 
results can be made permanent by the isolated action of any 
single power. Continued unity is essential for the attainment 
of a lasting peace; and in the achievement of that end the United 
States must share in the responsibilities and the commitments by 
which alone it can be secured. 

The initial steps toward that end are such as to give profound 
encouragement to the hopes of the world. Yet it is idle to pretend 
that they are in themselves decisive for the future. They still do 
not remove all fears of ultimate American defection. Not only 
on the part of other nations, but even within the United States 
itself, there remain doubts about the readiness and the ability 
of the nation to translate these gestures into practical actions 
which will ensure the goal envisaged by the House and Senate 
resolutions. 

These doubts are founded not on any real question as to the 
policy of the present executive or as to the desire of the great 
majority of the nation to defeat the dictators and to achieve some 
form of collective action in order to prevent the revival of the 
forces of aggression, but rather on certain peculiar conditions 
which are fundamental to the American system. There may be 
some doubt about the willingness of the majority to give positive 
sanction to specific steps until they are demonstrated to be 
necessary. The real question, however, is not whether the ma- 
jority will favour positive and constructive action, but whether 
the will of the majority can be made to prevail over the stubborn 
opposition of a handfui of irreconcilable isolationists. In the 
political structure of the United States we confront the paradox 
of a system which is so concerned to protect the rights of democ- 
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racy that its working may result in a defeat for the whole demo- 
cratic process. 

The existing doubts gain further support from the circum- 
stances surrounding the adoption of the Connally resolution by 
the Senate. It had all the appearance of a grudging concession 
to a passing popular sentiment—a concession which its authors 
were determined to hold to a minimum. Few Senators were 
prepared to defy popular sentiment outright, but they were 
equally determined not to accept the frank commitments of the 
Fulbright resolution and of similar measures previously intro- 
duced into the Senate. Even after the words of the Moscow 
declaration had been added as a species of compromise, Senator 
Connally hastened to insist that they changed nothing in the 
practical content of the resolution; and among the Senators who 
found it possible to vote in its favour were a number of unre- 
generate isolationists who had no intention whatever of sup- 
porting a practical measure of collaboration. Their votes testified 
to their belief that the resolution would prove to be meaningless 
when it came to a question of specific actions, and it must be 
recognized that they still have powerful weapons in reserve. 
They can appeal to a tradition which present circumstances have 
obscured but by no means destroyed; and they can make full use 
of a political and constitutional system which is admirably— 
indeed in some respects deliberately—designed to place effective 
powers of obstruction in the hands of a minority. 

The tradition is summed up in the name Monroe Doctrine. 
The form in which it has been presented during our own time, and 
particularly since the last war, has only a vague relation to the 
original terms or the historical purposes of President \onroe’s 
pronouncement. But reverence is often increased by ignorance, 
and affection is sometimes intensified by misunderstanding. 
Circumstances have made it possible for certain basic but care- 
fully qualified principles of policy to be broadened into a compre- 
hensive tradition of isolation which special interests have de- 
veloped and used for their own ends. 

The Monroe Doctrine was an assertion of American national 
interests as opposed to European ambitions. It announced a 
determination to support the freedom of Latin America as a 
bulwark that was essential to the free development of the United 
States. But the very circumstances in which it was issued made 
it also by implication an assertion of America’s ultimate relation 
to the European balance of power. That fact has not been 
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generally appreciated by the more enthusiastic panegyrists of 
the Doctrine. It may have been only vaguely apparent to 
Monroe himself, though his message did contain an expression 
of concern over the progress of reactionary forces in Europe. It 
was obscured by the fact that it was a unilateral pronouncement 
and that it contained a promise to avoid interference in strictly 
European affairs. But separate action by the United States did 
not remove the basic fact that the success of that action depended 
on harmony between the United States and Britain. Monroe 
and his chief advisers were in fact ready to accept Canning’s 
suggestion of a joint enunciation of policy. John Quincy Adams 
saw that America was assured of Britain’s support in any case, 
and was thus free to take her own stand without being bound by 
a definite agreement. Yet that stand could hardly have been 
made effective single-handed in the face of any serious challenge. 
A nation which less than a decade before had seen its capital 
burned by an invading force was in no position to prevent a 
French expedition to the Argentine or even to Mexico. It was 
Canning’s resolve that France should not have Spain with the 
Indies that was the real barrier to any such designs. 

American aloofness from Europe a'so had implied qualifi- 
cations. There was no concern over issues which could be 
regarded as purely European. But when the quarrels of Europe 
extended their effects beyond the continent, the United States 
was ready to assert its concern. That was part of a tradition 
that had already been established by the time of Monroe. Wash- 
ington had warned against foreign entanglements but had recog- 
nized the need to act in concert with other powers having common 
interests with the United States when the interests of the latter 
were threatened, though he believed that temporary alliances for 
special occasions would meet that need. Jefferson counselled 
aloofness from the ‘exterminating havoc’’ of the Europe of 
Napoleon. But when Napoleon planted the power of France 
astride the mouth of the Mississippi, Jefferson was ready to 
marry the United States to the British fleet and the British 
nation in order to check his designs. It was the renewed threat 
of French expansion into the New World that determined the 
form of the Doctrine in 1823, but it was not intended that Ameri- 
can policy should be restricted to that form alone. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, however, circumstances 
conspired to emphasize the form at the expense of the substance. 
This was a period when the world was relatively free from major 
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upheavals. Wars took place in Europe, but they were brief and 
localized, and had few immediate implications for other conti- 
nents, though the long-run implications were immense. The 
United States grew steadily in power and self-confidence, sheltered 
by an ocean in which the dominance of British naval power offered 
no real threat to American security and represented a barrier to 
threats from any other quarter. 

Consequently, the United States felt increasingly free to 
follow its own path without reference to Europe. It ignored the 
change in the balance of power resulting from the rise of such 
new national states as Germany and Italy. It looked on the 
territorial threat as the only relevant one, and on the Monroe 
Doctrine rather than the British navy as the real barrier against 
it. By the twentieth century there was some concern over the 
ise of European imperialism and the growing competition in 
armaments. But this was answered partly by a glorification of 
American idealism, represented among other things by Bryan’s 
efforts to establish arbitration as a universal principle, and backed 
by a conviction of moral leadership based on superior virtue; and 
partly by an incipient American imperialism backed by a growing 
naval power. The United States asserted- more strongly its 
position as the paramount power in the Americas, and kept a 
jealously watchful eye on European penetration in Asia, but to 
the general course of world politics it remained an aloof spectator. 

This attitude, however, was obsolete by the twentieth century. 
The world struggle for power was no longer expressed wholly in 
territorial aggression. This was the era of economic imperialism 
when commercial and financial penetration became the forerunners 
of political domination, and this development directly affected 
the interests of the United States whose growth was outrunning 
the capacity of its own territories. The filling up of its vacant 
lands, its transformation into an industrial state, meant that its 
continued expansion was only possible on a basis of increasing 
economic activity abroad. The undeveloped lands of Latin 
America offered initial opportunities. But the Monroe Doctrine 
was no barrier to European economic penetration of the New 
World, nor a safeguard to American interests which ventured 
farther afield. Like other nations in an increasingly integrated 
world, the United States found its interests bound up with world 
stability and its economy vulnerable to disturbances in other 
regions. A foreign power which aspired to a dominant world 
position might scrupulously avoid any military threat to the 
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territorial security of the Americas and still be the deadly enemy 
of the United States. 

These facts were dimly recognized by 1917. The United 
States entered the war devoted to the destruction of militarism 
and to the establishment of democracy abroad as the bulwark of 
security at home. But the full nature of the issue was still 
obscured by traditional thinking. Europe was still looked on as 
something distinct and remote. Isolation had failed in 1917, 
but the demonstration of American strength which followed 
made possible a continued conviction that it could be restored 
to effectiveness after Germany’s downfall. Wilson’s attempt to 
create a new world order in which the United States should play 
a full and active part went down to defeat. It was lost in a wave 
of reaction from idealism and a disgust with the chaos and the 
continual quarrels of Europe—a disgust for which there was only 
too much reason. Wilson was unable to make clear to his people 
their vital interest in sharing in the work of restoring order. The 
feeling grew that the United States was being called upon to 
take on new and extensive burdens out of pure altruism; it was 
never adequately impressed with the reality of its stake in the 
creation of a stable world. The triumphant isolationists soon 
turned the war into an example, not of the failure of isolationism, 
but of the folly of interfering in outside quarrels. Under their 
guidance the United States resumed its effort to remain an island 
of self-sufficiency in an integrated world. 

In consequence, the nation stubbornly refused to forestall 
the new peril which so clearly emerged with the rise of Hitler. 
It must be said that other nations were equally and even more 
inexcusably inactive, and that the United States was by no means 
indifferent to the danger. There was widespread recognition that 
peace was again in jeopardy, and that stability was precarious 
unless the aggressors were checked. There was a less widespread 
realization that Nazi political and economic penetration might 
undermine the outposts of American security. Neither the 
barrier of the Atlantic nor the building of a two-ocean navy 
offered an adequate defence of the position of the United States 
as distinct from its territory. Even on the military side the 
balance was gravely affected by the relative decline of such 
friendly powers as Britain and France and the rising might of 
potential enemies such as Germany and Japan. Yet the tradition 
of non-intervention was maintained with increasing stubbornness 
as the crisis drew nearer. The United States refused to meet 
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the threat while it was still distant from its shores. Its people 
repudiated the idea that their frontiers were no longer on their 
own coastlines, but on the Rhine and the Amazon and the Yangtse, 
and that the security of the nation might be menaced at such far 
distant points as Dover and Suez and Singapore. The United 
States stood aside, uneasy but determinedly inactive, while its 
essential bastions were undermined in other continents and sapped 
by infiltration into the New World itself. 

The present war has been a shattering exposure of the fallacy 
of this attitude, yet we still have to be assured that the lesson 
will be effectively applied. The forms of traditional thinking are 
powerful forces not easily overcome; and the nature of the Ameri- 
can system offers peculiar barriers to effective action along new 
lines if such action encounters opposition by substantial groups in 
the nation. 

The most obvious obstacle is the constitutional provision that 
treaties must be accepted by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
This was intended, not only to check the possibility that the 
nation might be saddled with foreign commitments by the action 
of the President, but also to make sure that no engagements would 
be entered into without the clear and overwhelming support of 
the nation. It has been only too successful in these aims. The 
difficulty of making any agreement with a single foreign state is 
great enough. The problem of securing acceptance of a world 
settlement in which the United States is only one of a large 
number of participants is so formidable that at times it seems 
almost insuperable. Even if that settlement has the general 
support of the bulk of the nation, the two-thirds rule opens the 
way for tactics which may make it impossible for that sentiment 
to find expression in positive action along the lines desired by the 
majority. 

There are further difficulties inherent in the general political 
structure of the United States. When the Fathers framed the 
Constitution, they were haunted by the fear that some particular 
group might gain control of the machinery of government. They 
sought to avert this, first by the system of checks and balances 
between the various branches, and second by breaking up both 
the sources of power and the channels of expression of opinion. 
Thus the House was to be chosen on one basis, the Senate originally 
on another, and the President on stilla third. The three branches 
of government had different periods of office. It took not only 
an overwhelming popular movement, but a sustained one, to 
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effect a complete change in the composition of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Now one consequence of the separation of powers is that it 
leads in practice to a separation of issues in the minds of the 
voters. The President as the choice of the whole nation is looked 
upon as responsible for national interests and policies. The 
Congressman is chosen to take care of the local interests of his 
state or district. There is no guarantee that the executive and 
legislative branches will be even nominally in harmony—indeed, 
there is no convinced desire that they should be. The average 
American inherits a long-standing distrust of government. There 
is a feeling that unless it is carefully checked, it will embark on 
courses hostile to the interests or subversive of the liberties of the 
individual citizen. Under the British system, the expectation is 
that the government will take the initiative and leave it to the 
voters to approve or disapprove at the next election. In the 
United States, the theory—though not always the practice—is 
that the government acts in major matters only after specific 
approval from the electorate, and one way to keep it from going 
beyond its mandate is to diminish its unity. There is a rooted 
feeling also that Congress exists not so much to help the President 
as to check him and that the Republic is safest when the President 
and Congress are in conflict. 

This state of affairs makes it difficult to evolve, and still more 
to implement, a consistent programme over any considerable 
period. There is little compulsion upon Congress to accept the 
leadership of the President. There is little or no feeling that 
both must accept a sense of joint responsibility before the nation. 
As a result, both sides—and particularly the members of Congress 
—feel free to embark on irresponsible quarrels which are often 
fatal to any coherent policy. The breach between President 
Roosevelt and the southern Democrats is only one example of 
repeated failures by Presidents to secure support in Congress even 
when their own party was nominally in control. 

This state of affairs has a special bearing on the problem of 
foreign policy. A nation which was taught for generations to 
believe that it was sufficient unto itself had little reason to make 
foreign policy a matter of major concern. The remote affairs 
of the rest of the world seemed less important than questions 
which had a more direct and obvious effect on the daily lives of 
the voters. Elections normally turn on domestic questions. If 
foreign policy enters into the issue, its chief effect is likely to be 
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on the choice of a President. Congressmen are seldom chosen for 
their views on world affairs; indeed, an ignorance of and indif- 
ference to such remote matters may be a positive asset, and one 
about which a candidate will boast vociferously. The voters 
do not expect him to know or to show much concern about these 
things. They will forgive the disastrous and obstructive ignorance 
of the isolationists more readily than a failure to get a due share 
of jobs, pensions, and contracts. In addition, simultaneous state 
elections may intensify the localism of the issues, and bring about 
a temper hostile to a particular party in the state which will be 
reflected in the choice of Congressmen as well. The voters are 
quite capable of electing a President who is pledged to a policy 
of world collaboration, and confronting him with a Congress 
which is certain to do its utmost to defeat and discredit everything 
he tries to do. 

That situation would not be so harmful if Congress on its part 
could provide effective leadership and a coherent policy as an 
alternative to Presidential initiative. But, in fact, Congress is 
seldom able to evolve and implement a positive programme even 
in domestic affairs. In matters of foreign policy its attitude is 
almost entirely negative. The legislative majority lacks that 
cohesive element that is provided by cabinet government. This 
accentuates the lack of collective responsibility on the part of 
the majority; and it is only infrequently that Congress itself 
produces recognized leaders with constructive ideas who are able 
to rally a coherent and consistent majority. The tendency is to 
leave the initiative to the President; and if his policy is opposed, 
the result is simply frustration without the emergence of a clear 
and positive alternative. 

It must, however, be recognized that the President has con- 
siderable scope of action without direct dependence on Con- 
gressional support. There are, of course, limits beyond which it 
is risky for him to go unless he is willing to face an overt and 
permanent breach with the majority in the legislature. That 
political factor had a serious effect on the effectiveness of Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy before 1940. His desire for collaboration 
with the democracies in opposing the aggressors was reduced to 
limited and piecemeal efforts by the determined resistance of 
Congress to anything which might imply even the possibility of 
foreign commitments. Yet he was none the less progressively 
successful in aligning the United States morally with the Allies 
and even in enlarging American physical assistance; and occa- 
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sionally a favourable moment presented itself when he was able 
to secure support for positive and brilliant strokes, of which the 
destroyers-for-bases deal and the adoption of lend-lease were 
among the most outstanding. 

Undoubtedly much could be done in the way of post-war 
collaboration simply on the basis of executive policy. A good 
deal more could be done if the President were backed by a simple 
majority in Congress which would vote the funds needed for 
positive action. Decisions on the nature of the armistice, the 
extent of military occupation, the relief policy abroad, the reorgani- 
zation of enemy countries, could all be taken by these means. It 
would even be possible to assure the use of the armed forces of 
the United States to check new threats of aggression. But for 
full security some definite agreements, probably including pro- 
visions for some definite international organization, will sooner or 
later be felt necessary. That is when the real hurdle comes— 
when policy has to be translated into a formal pact committing 
the nation to a specific course of action. Then the two-thirds rule 
comes into play, and with its emergence there disappears all 
guarantee that the decision will correspond to either the national 
interests or the desires of the majority. Indeed, the fate of the 
Treaty of Versailles shows that the rule may even operate to 
prevent a result which two-thirds of the Senate wants. 

Today the fate of the Treaty of Versailles stands vividly before 
both sides as an example and a warning. It shows the use to 
which the two-thirds rule can be put, and the way it can be 
manipulated to block any agreement whatever. It offers to the 
isolationists a demonstration of how their aims can be achieved 
without a frontal attack or an open stand against the prevailing 
popular sentiment. Amendments and reservations can be intro- 
duced under the guise of safeguarding American traditions or 
protecting the American constitution or making the treaty more 
perfect. A simple majority can force through modifications which 
cannot secure a two-thirds vote, and at the same time the majority 
can prevent the adoption of the agreement shorn of these modifi- 
cations. The result is a deadlock which is just as effective in 
wrecking the treaty as an outright rejection. This is the ‘‘kiss 
of death” strategy against which Senator Pepper sounded a 
warning. The supporters of international collaboration are 
vividly aware of its danger, and are earnestly engaged in a search 
for a counter-strategy which will prevent a repetition of the 
tragedy of 1920. 
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One of the most encouraging things in the present situation is 
the way the advocates of collaboration have seized the initiative. 
In the struggle over the League the initiative was in the hands of 
the isolationists, particularly after Wilson's collapse. They kept 
a firm hold upon it for the next twenty years; and through that 
period they devoted themselves to strengthening the legend that 
the United States had been tricked into a war which was none of 
its affair. Their persistent activity gained wide acceptance for 
shibboleths which damned all foreign connections and seemed to 
justify their efforts to barricade the United States from such 
contaminating contacts with the rest of the world. 

The strength of the isolationists lay in the post-war emotional 
atmosphere—an atmosphere compounded of disillusionment over 
the course of world politics and a fervent desire to avoid another 
war. It was fed and sustained by constant appeals to alleged 
traditions and to apparent self-interest. The weakness of the 
isolationists was that they had nothing positive to offer when the 
nation was brought up against stark reality by a new world crisis. 
They had won their fight in 1920, but their victory had done 
nothing to solve the basic issues. These issues have now been 
revived in a still more urgent form; and the renewed challenge 
offers a chance for the opponents of isolationism to stress the 
consequences of past failures, and to press for a constructive 
policy which will avoid an even more disastrous repetition. 

They still have to overcome formidable obstacles. They must 
work against ingrained habits of thinking, against the chronic 
reluctance of the general public to face a drastic readjustment of 
policy which involves new problems and responsibilities, against 
the lack of a full emotional appreciation—as against an intellectual 
realization—of the urgency of the problem. It is a tribute to 
their initiative and activity that they succeeded in getting the 
Connally resolution adopted by the Senate. But it is a sobering 
indication of the difficulties ahead that the resolution fell so far 
short of their desires. Its passage can hardly be claimed as a 
victory. It was at best a draw. The opponents of collaboration 
succeeded in evading a clear-cut decision. They prevented 
everything but the vaguest commitments to general principles, 
and kept their hands free for the more serious fight which will 
develop when these principles are translated into concrete pro- 
posals. 

The leaders of the movement for collaboration fully realize 
how hard that fight is likely to be. Moreover, they are aware, as 
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Wilson was not, of the need to rouse the mass of the people to a 
positive demand for action. It is not enough to rely on the 
impulses of the moment. They must educate the nation not 
merely in the principles at stake, but in the specific steps which 
will be necessary to make those principles effective. They must 
mobilize an overwhelming popular support on behalf of definite 
proposals, and they must get that support reflected in Congress in 
order to put such proposals through. To do all this they will 
have to prevail over rooted habits and resistance to change, over 
an apathy about foreign affairs in many parts of the country, 
over the distractions of local domestic issues and the tactics of a 
minority whose powers of obstruction are increased by the nature 
of the American political system. 

In the long run there can be little doubt about the course of 
the United States. The inexorable force of circumstances will 
ultimately prevail. The profound changes which have taken and 
will continue to take place in the world situation have funda- 
mentally affected the position of America. She is inextricably 
involved in world politics. She cannot permanently evade the 
decisions which are the necessary consequences of the growth of 
her power and the continued expansion of her interests. But 
she may postpone the full acceptance of those consequences. 
American policy is going through a transitional stage. There is 
bound to be controversy and indecision and delay before the 
issues are finally resolved. Old habits and traditions are not 
easily destroyed. Old forms cling after their validity is outworn, 
and hamper the attainment of the substance of which these forms 
were once the instruments. It is this time-lag in adjustment that 
is so serious for the immediate future, and that keeps alive the 
haunting fear that the United States may make the great refusal 
a second time, with even more disastrous results. 

I believe that this fear is extreme. Even if the United States 
rejects full participation, it is most unlikely that there will ever 
again be a return to the extreme isolationism of the thirties. 
There may be obstacles to the acceptance of extensive formal 
commitments under a world organization. Quite apart from the 
jealousy of national sovereignty and the distrust of anything 
resembling a super-state, there is a lively apprehension about any 
external obligations which may in any way entrench upon the 
American constitution. There are certain matters such as the 
declaration of war, the approval of treaties, the determination of 
fiscal policy, which are vested in Congress. Any long-range 
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promises of action that appear to tie the hands of future Con- 
gresses are certain to be refused. If it comes to a choice between 
limiting the American contribution to world stability and even 
the appearance of a restriction on the American constitution, the 
United States will rally to the constitution every time. 

What I think we may reasonably expect, however, is a middle 
course between the old isolation and an outright acceptance of 
full commitments under a world organization. It will be action 
on the level of national policy rather than of precise international 
agreements. The United States may very well come to occupy a 
position with regard to the rest of the world comparable to that 
of Britain toward Europe during the eighteenth century. That 
means that she would recognize the vital importance to her own 
interests of co-operation with friendly states and of effective 
restraints upon potential disturbers of the peace. She would 
have a common concern in promoting world prosperity and 
economic stability. She would be conscious of the need for a 
continued harmony with such states as Britain and Russia. She 
would recognize that in the last resort the strength and well-being 
of these states was essential to her own security, and that if any 
threat arose to their position—and still more to their existence— 
she would have to throw her full weight into the balance on their 
side. But she would insist on retaining a free hand to judge both 
the extent and the timing of any action she might take. That 
would not prevent her from taking a full part in various functional 
activities on an international scale, but it would reserve to her the 
right of decision on each individual question of policy as it arose. 

Admittedly such an attitude might fall short of the full de- 
mands of the post-war situation. Above all, a solution to the 
vital question of security involves an assurance that when a crisis 
arises, all the powers concerned will act promptly and effectively. 
Any element of uncertainty is bound to mean a weakening of 
confidence in the collective system and a search for alternatives 
whose tendency may be toward a return to special groupings and 
power politics. Yet we should not underestimate what can be 
accomplished on this more limited basis, or how great an advance 
it would represent. If the United Nations can maintain their 
effective unity for any reasonable time, the test of security is 
unlikely to arise. The United States will be given time to go 
through the process of adapting its old traditions to its new needs 
as a leading world power. The essential process of education will 
be going steadily forward, bringing with it a new outlook and new 
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habits of thought as the nation becomes accustomed to an active 
role in world politics. The formal constitution of a world organi- 
zation may have to be postponed until the process is complete, 
but such a process may well be the surest foundation for an 
ultimate and effective world order. 

There is another important consideration. An active policy 
in world affairs would tremendously strengthen those elements in 
American life which are ready to rise above a jingo nationalism or 
a narrow self-interest. Those elements are permanent and funda- 
mental. They represent a variety of factors—an innate idealism, 
a generous humanitarianism, a profound desire to eliminate war, 
a belief that America has a duty to provide moral leadership for 
the rest of the world. Wilson’s aspirations were the expressions 
of basic and traditional impulses on the part of the American 
people, and they evoked a sincere and immediate response. The 
impulses were thwarted by a confusion of the issues and the 
distraction of other problems, and ebbed after 1920 when they 
were deprived of effective leadership and adequate channels of 
expression. But they did not disappear, and they manifested 
themselves on more than one occasion in tangible expressions of 
generosity and altruism. The success of ‘“‘Bundles for Britain,”’ 
for instance, is one small example of direct and spontaneous action 
when a specific course of action was made available. It is the 
provision of such opportunity on a wider scale, the opening of 
definite channels by which these impulses can express themselves 
in the realm of national policy, that is the immediate task of the 
leaders who are trying to commit the United States to world 
co-operation. If such co-operation can be established in practice, 
even without the framework of formal agreements, there can be 
little doubt that the American people would carry it forward until 
it became established as a permanent tradition in American policy. 

Fundamental changes of this sort do not come overnight. 
The whole world is facing a period of transition which will be long 
and arduous before any sort of a satisfactory international system 
can be achieved. We are going to have to start with a peace 
settlement full of imperfections—one that will represent not the 
ideal at which we might aim, but the best arrangement that can 
be secured from a multitude of passionate and conflicting forces. 
There will be a good deal of disillusionment. There will be 
plenty of people ready to despair of any effort toward a tranquil 
and stable world. It will take a great deal of patience and 
persistence to accept the shortcomings of the world that will 
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emerge from this war, and to work toward the gradual evolution 
of something more in accord with our ideas of what is just and 
reasonable. There will be plenty of times when it will seem that 
our ideals are being compromised or our national interests sacri- 
ficed to the forces of greed or revenge. But unless we are ready 
to go through this stage, with all its sacrifices and disappointments, 
we will find ourselves reverting to the old hopeless nationalism 
which made possible the present catastrophe. We may be sure 
that every nation, including our own, will in some respects fall 
short of the rigorous demands of such an effort. But one of the 
most hopeful things in sight is the determined desire of American 
leaders—and I feel sure of the bulk of the American people—to 
share that effort with the rest of the world. If they can once set 
the feet of their nation upon that road, it may well be the begin- 
ning of a new and more hopeful era in human affairs.! 


EpGAR McINNIS 
The University of Toronto. 


1This article was one of a series of lectures, Pillars of the United Nations, delivered 
at the University of Toronto, January and February, 1944. 








CAPTAIN MILES MACDONELL’S “JOURNAL OF A 
JAUNT TO AMHERSTBURG” IN 1801 






NFORMATION about the western part of the province of 
Upper Canada, and the progress of settlement therein, during 
the years immediately following the creation of the province in 
1791, isscanty. In the spring of 1792, Captain Patrick Campbell, 
a Highland officer who had come to Canada to report on the 
possibilities afforded for settlement by Highland immigrants, 
visited the head of Lake Ontario, and travelled overland as far as 
the Mohawk settlement on the Grand River; and his narrative, 
entitled Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America 
an the Years 1791 and 1792, was published in Edinburgh in 1793, 
and has been republished, under the editorship of Mr. H. H. 
Langton, for the Champlain Society (Toronto, 1937). In 1793 
Lieut.-Col. John Graves Simcoe crossed the peninsula of western 
Upper Canada from Niagara to Detroit and back; and his secre- 
tary, Major (afterwards Sir) E. B. Littlehales, kept a brief journal 
of the journey which was published by the Reverend Henry 
Scadding in a pamphlet printed in Toronto in 1885. Then there 
is a gap in our information; and the next journal of a trip across 
western Upper Canada which has appeared in print is, so far as 
I am aware, that printed in the Papers and Records of the Ontario 
Historical Society for 1905, describing the trip made by ‘‘Charles 
Aikins, Strabane,’”’ from the Detroit River to York (Toronto) in 
the summer of 1806. ‘‘Charles Aikins”’ is, of course, a mistake or 
misprint for Charles Askin, one of the sons of the well-known 
trader, John Askin, whose house near Amherstburg was called 
“Strabane.” 

The journal presented below helps to fill in the /Jacuna between 
the years 1793 and 1806. It describes a journey made in 1801 
from Niagara overland to Amherstburg, and back by way of 
Lake Erie. The writer’s name is nowhere indicated in the journal; 
but the manuscript was found in a collection of documents that 
belonged originally to Captain Miles Macdonell, afterwards Lord 
Selkirk’s governor of Assiniboia, and is apparently in Miles 
Macdonell’s hand-writing. Miles Macdonell, who was a captain 
in the second battalion of the Royal Canadian Volunteers, was 
stationed at Fort George in Niagara from 1800 to 1802 (Canadian 
Archives Report, 1886, p. xviii); and it may therefore be taken as 
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certain that the journal is his. For permission to reproduce it, 
| am indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. G. Ketcheson, of Toronto, 
to whom the original manuscript belongs. 

In the preparation of the notes, I have been greatly indebted 
to information kindly supplied to me by Dr. Fred Landon, 
librarian of the University of Western Ontario Library, and by 
Mr. George F. Macdonald, the chief authority on the history of 
Windsor and its vicinity. 

W. S. WALLACE 


The University of Toronto. 


[Transcript] 


Journal of a Jaunt to Amherstburg by the River La Trenche,' along with Fort 
Maj. Dond Campbell?— 


Monday, April 6th, 1801. 

Left Fort George at 8 o’clock in the morning. Light breezes from the West- 
ward. Stopt at Mr. J. McNabbs® for the crew to breakfast. Left Mr. McNabbs 
at half past 11 o’clock, and reach’d the 40 Mile Creek in the evening at 6 
o'clock: put up at Carpenters,* a small Log House, slept on some straw strewd 
on the floor. Very wet evening—rained all night. 

Tuesday, April 7th, 1801. 

Left the 40 Mile Creek at 7 o’clock A.M. A rainy morning and calm. At 
8 o'clock a light breeze at E.S.E. made sail—past through the outlet into Bur- 
lington Bay, and arrived at Beasleys® at half past 12 o’clock P.M. cold, wet, 
and hungry. Continued to rain till 3 o’clock when the wind came round to the 
westward. Went a shooting to Coots Paradise.® At night it snowed a little, 
& frost. Mr. Beasly was very civil—furnished a good Bed for Maj. Campbell 
& myself—between 1 & 2 in the morning were disturbed, and desired to get up, 
Mrs. Beasly being taken ill. Went to a very indifferent house on top of the 
hill, laid our blankets on the floor, and slept till daylight. In the morning were 
told that Mrs. Beasly had a daughter. 


1The river Thames. 

2An officer of the 90th Regiment, who was a native of Islay, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
He continued to be fort major at Niagara until his death at Fort George on December 1, 
1812. 

3John McNab, commonly referred to as ‘“‘Squire’’ McNab. He was a justice of 
the peace, and a member of the Land Board. 

‘Probably Gershom Carpenter. See Wentworth Historical Society, Journal and 
Transactions, 1V (Hamilton, 1905), p. 33. 

‘Richard Beasley, the first settler at the head of Lake Ontario. He died at Hamilton 
on February 16, 1842, aged 80 years and 7 months. See H. H. Langton (ed.), Patrick 
Campbell's Travels in North America (Toronto, 1937), pp. 160-1. 

&*The town of Dundas was originally laid out as ‘Coote’s Paradise,’ supposed to 
have derived its name from an Englishman, a member of Governor Simcoe’s staff, 
named Coote, who was fond of hunting, and found in this valley a very paradise for 
sport” (J. W. Smith, ‘‘Wentworth, Historical and Picturesque,” Wentworth Historical 
Society, Transactions, II, 1899, 84). 
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Wednesday, April 8th. 
Mr. Beasley furnished a Horse & boy for our Baggage, and after breakfast 
left there at 8 o’clock morning. At the same time Lt. McDonnell’ returned in 
the Boat. Walked through an open hilly country & a bad wet road in conse- 
quence of the great quantity of rain that fell. Ascended the mountain 4 miles 
from Beaslys and arrived at Mr. St. Johns® House about 10 o’clock. St. John 
had gone from home that morning. From Beaslys to St. Johns is 6 miles—the 
woods so open that a wheel carriage might drive through—principally Oak 
timber. Near St. Johns is a grist mill belonging to [blank] The water is car- 
ried to it across the road. Went to Mr. Hatts® house, who was so obliging as 
to furnish us with two Horses to ride & one besides for the Baggage. After 
eating a snack at Mr. Hatts left there at 2 o’clock P.M. stopt at Hynds—® 
miles—and came in the evening to Thomas’s Tavern, Grand River—14 miles 
from Mr. Hatts where we put up for the night—The road from Mr. Hatts for 
3 miles to Jones, is through a plain, very good. From thence till two miles 
beyond Hynds, most infamous [sic]—broken bridges—mud & water half up 
to the backs of the Horses. Shot 3 Partridges in course of this days travelling 
which we had dressed along with some sausages for supper. 


Thursday, April 9th. 

Came to Capt. Brants,’° 2 miles up the River from Thomas’s Inn where we 
took breakfast. Mrs. Brant did not appear. The breakfast was served up by 
a Negro Slave. Agreed with an Indian to furnish a Horse to carry our bag- 
gage to Ingersolls at River La Trenche for 5 Dollars—A cold morning with 
showers of snow. Very few houses in the Mohawk Village. A neat looking 
church with a steeple & gallery. Walked up the river two miles to the ferry, 
where we crossed with some difficulty in a Shower. From the Ferry to Captain 
Mallerys''—10 miles—a very excellent road through an open plain—county of 
Burford. Slept at Mallery’s——A number of people were collected together at 
Mallery’s to remove a barn from one part to another. 

Friday, April 10th. 

Mounted the baggage on Moses’s Horse—slung our canteens on our backs 
& left Capt. Mallerys a little after Sunrise. A very fine morning. It had 
froze very hard the preceding night which made the walking very uncomfortable 
to the soles of the our [sic] feet. There was some little snow scattered here 
& there in the woods.—Crossed a large Creek 3 miles from Mallerys which 
empties itself into the Grand River, part through a fine pinery of 2 miles extent, 
and came to the house of one Coully,!* 6 miles from Mallerys, where we stopt 





"Either Lieut. Angus Macdonell or Lieut. Ronald Macdonell, both of whom were 
on the strength of the second battalion of the Royal Canadian Volunteers in 1801. 

8Jean Baptiste Rousseau (1758-1812). See P. J. Robinson, Toronto during the 
French Regime (Toronto, 1933). 

*Either Richard Hatt (1769-1819) or his brother Samuel Hatt (d. 1842). The 
two brothers settled in Ancaster about 1798; Richard Hatt died in Ancaster in 1819, 
but Samuel Hatt removed to Chambly, Lower Canada, and died there in 1842. 

10Joseph Brant (1742-1807), principal chief of the Six Nations Indians. 

1Benajah Mallory, who was the first captain of the Burford militia company, who 
represented Oxford and Middlesex in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada from 
1804 to 1812, and who deserted to the Americans in 1813. See R. C. Muir, The Early 
Political and Military History of Burford (Quebec, 1913). 
12Charles Askin, in his journal of 1806, spells the name of this settler ‘‘Cooly.” 
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to breakfast. Excellent land between the Pine wood & Coullys—Beach, Maple, 
&c, &c.—Left Coullys—two miles distance crossed the division line between the 
Townships of Burford & Oxford. Crossed a large creek running to the S. & 
came to Campfields at 12 o’clock where we took out our provisions & ate some- 
thing. Coullys to Campfields 8 miles—Campfields to Hoskins’s'* 8 miles. A 
very large improved farm. A number of grown up daughters in the house. 
Hoskins’s to Laurences—4 miles—Laurences to Ingersols!* 2 miles. Came to 
Ingersols, River La Trenche or Thames, in the evening. Very fine land in all 
this days Journey. The road very indifferent—a small creek comes into the 
Thames at Ingersols on which is built a Still House. Ingersol has a numerous 
family, but poorly lodged, a small log House of one room. They gave us some 
tea for supper & a straw bed on the floor, and would not accept of payment. 
When all went to rest the floor was totally taken up with the beds. 


Saturday, April 11th. 

Left Ingersols & walked 3 miles to Putnams:'® a very fine morning—most 
excellent land—Partridges drumming round us in every direction. Discharged 
our Bat Horse at Putnams to the owner of which we gave 5% Dollars. 
Embarked ourselves & baggage in a Canoe. The river very crooked rapid & 
full of trees: had some difficulty for the first 6 miles & often run the hasard of 
turning over, in which case we must inevitably have lost our baggage & perhaps 
some of us drowned. Stopt at Hatsworth’s Saw mill, 12% miles from Putnams. 
Continued our course down the river, and encampt in the evening in the city of 
London,'® on the extremity of a peninsula formed by the River Thames and a 
large stream which comes into it from the Northward. On the western side 
of this river is a fine wild meadow of considerable extent. Shot some ducks 
out of a great many we started at every bend of the river, which we had 
dressed for supper. Gave a passage to an Indian of the Mississague nation, 
from Hatsworths Saw Mill—who was going to the Munsey Town—were obliged 
to give him some of our provisions having nothing himself to eat. 

Sunday, April 12th. 

Took breakfast at sunrise, and left London at 7 o’clock—at about 3 miles a 
small river from the Southward joins the Thames. Saw two large deer on 
the bank—put our canoe ashore & hunted for them for some time to no purpose. 
Picked up some wild potatoes. Passed a canoe drawn up on the shore filled with 
Indian Corn. Stopt at a Saw Mill on the N. side 9 miles below London. Came 
to Colonel Brighams!* Mills, formerly Allans'® Mills. The river meanders 
through large wild meadows just above those mills. Settlers on both sides of 
the river above & below the mills for the distance of about two or three miles. 
Landed our Indian at his own request near a hut where there was some of 
his nation. We could get no fresh provisions to purchase at the Mills. 


8Both Campfield’s and Hoskins’s are mentioned in Askin’s journal of 1806. 

“Thomas Ingersoll (1749-1812), the father of the famous Laura Secord. See J. H. 
Ingersoll, ‘‘The Ancestry of Laura Ingersoll Secord”’ (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and Records, XXIII, 1926). 

Seth Putnam (1756-1829), an American settler who is said by his descendants 
to have fought on the revolutionary side in the War of American Independence, and 
to have been related to General Israel Putnam. 

There was as yet no settlement at the Forks of the Thames; but a town plot had 
been set aside after Simcoe’s visit in 1793. 

Moses Brigham. 18Ebenezer Allen. 
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Here is the last & most considerable pinery on the river Thames from whic! 
spars, boards, &c are transported down the river by rafts, to Sandwich, and 
Amherstburg, and likewise from the Mills above: we past several of the rafts 
by the way; some thrown on shore by the violence of the current & others 
floating down the river. 

Past the Munsey Town!® a settlement of Indians 9 miles below Brighams 
Mills, and encampt at night in the woods where we made a very comfortable 
hut with the bark of some old Indian wigwams. 

Monday, April 13th. 

fter taking breakfast proceeded on our rout down the river. Found the 
river to take more lengthy windings in the course of this days journey than we 
had yet experienced—the width pretty equal, about 30 or 40 yards across, and 
from 12 to 15 feet deep—from the marks on the trees and the banks it must rise 
sometimes in the spring at the breaking up of the ice to the height of from 8 
to 12 feet above its present level. We found the landing always very disagree- 
able, from a quantity of slimy sand and mud thrown up by the water. Found 
an Indian Canoe with three brass kettles in it adrift which we haul’d ashore— 
at 2 o’clock reached the extremity of what is called the great bend: a very great 
turn the river takes which forms a circuit as we were told of seven miles, and 
across the neck which forms the peninsula it is only 633 paces. A man at whose 
house we lodged at night told me he had paced it himself. We seldom put ashore 
to eat unless it was where we found inhabitants, but took our snack and allowed 
the canoe to drift with the current, which carried us along at the rate of between 
2 & 3 miles an hour. The distance in a straight line from the extremity of the 
great bend to Lake Erie is only 11 miles. It is not much more from London. 
And from this last place to Lake Huron it is said to be only 16 miles. Came 
to a farm house on S. side (Fleming’s from Ft. Erie) six miles above the 
Moravian Town where we purchased some Potatoes. A settlement here of about 
three miles extent. Came to the Moravian Village®® on the North side the 
River. Went into Mr. Dainkey’s,*! one of their clergymen of which there are 
three in the place, Messrs. Hopley, Young?? & himself. He told us they came 
there merely from religious motives the Indians only gave them each a piece 
of land which they likewise till’d for them, a house to live in and some little 
presents. They had £50. a year from the Society.—That the Indians were about 
400 souls and were chiefly then out making Sugar. The houses in the Village 
are closely built together in two ranges forming a street between. From the 
Munsey Village to this is 40 miles. At sun down came to the first settlement 
of white people: three miles below the Moravian Village, & put up at an honest 
farmers house (Jackmans) on the North side the river.23 There are settlers 
from this on both sides the river all the way down till within five miles of its 


19An Indian reserve, still existing, about fifteen miles from the Forks of the Thames. 

20The old Moravian mission called Fairfield, destroyed by the American troops after 
the battle of the Thames in 1813. New Fairfield was established after 1815 on the 
southern side of the river. 

"Christian Frederick Denke (1775-1838), a Moravian missionary from Pennsyl- 
vania. See Henry A. Jacobson, Narrative of an Attempt to Establish a Mission among 
the Chippewa Indians of Canada, between the Years 1800 and 1806 (Moravian Historical 
Society, Transactions, V, pt. I, 1895). 

Michael Jung. 

This would be about the present site of Thamesville. 
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entrance into Lake St. Clair. Our host told us that their crops turned out 
always extremely well upon the river, but that the farmers were every year 
annoyed by swarms of black squirrels which destroyed a great part of their 
crop. 

Tuesday, April 14th. 

Got some chocolate boiled which we took on board our Canoe & breakfasted 
drifting with the current. We found what our landlord Jackman, told respecting 
the black Squirrels verified for in the woods on the banks of the river there was 
sometimes six of them in a Tree. 

Past Chatham 20 miles from where we slept. There a river from the 
southward joins the Thames. Two fine Gun Boats built by order of Gov. 
Simcoe are here hauled up & going to wreck under a broken shade. There was 
formerly a Blockhouse here which was removed.—From this place the river 
widens, the current is not so strong, & the banks get gradually lower. Came to 
Dallsons** on the North side 2% miles below Chatham, a very good Inn, where 
we ordered a dinner, which while we were eating row locks were put to our 
Canoe & a pair of oars to make her the more manageable on the Lake. This 
place is called Dover. A great number of Indians were drunk here on the 
profits of their Sugar. 

From Dallsons to the mouth of the river is 15 miles; a miserable house 
near a mile from the Lake and 5 miles below the settlement we reach’d at night. 
There we put up and resolved to wait favorable weather to cross the Lake. 
Here is the place where all the rafts of lumber, boards, &c &c stop to be taken 
away on board vessels or rafted down the Lake in favorable weather. The 
shore was lined with them. The banks of the river here are almost level with 
the water, immense plains as far as the eye can carry, with small clumps of 
trees here & there interspersed, bounds the N.E. shore of Lake St. Clair where 
the River Thames falls into it. Those great plains afford pasture for cattle 
& hay is cut on them for the support of cattle in winter by the inhabitants in their 
vicinity. They are annually set fire to in autumn, and clouds of smoak arising 
therefrom darken the country and obscure the light of the sun to the incredible 
extent of several hundred miles. The landlord of this house (one Ball) had 
but lately removed to it, for the purpose of distilling Whisky & retailing of it 
to the men who conduct the rafts. We were near losing our eyes with smoak. 
Got some Hay & made ourselves as comfortable a bed on the floor as the quarter 
would admit of. 


Wednesday, April 15th. 

It having blown very hard all night & for some time in the morning from 
the W. we did not set out till about 10 o’clock when the wind became moderate. 
In three hours reached the River Ruscum, 12 miles from the mouth of the 
Thames; here we put ashore about 100 yards up the River & had dinner. A 
Windot Indian who spoke tolerable English came down to us in his Canoe. 
Maj. C. & myself went with him about half a mile up the R. to a desolate house, 
deserted by the builder himself where the Indian took his abode while he hunted 
in that quarter. We took notice of a scaffold erected up a tree at the hight of 
12 or 14 feet with sticks laid across, where the Indian told us he used to sleep 





*4Dolsen’s. 
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in hot weather, for a freer circulation of air and to avoid being tormented with 
musquettos. A sloop passed us which we were told was going to the Thames 
for lumber. We remained at this place near three hours, till the wind fell. 
Bought a leg of a deer from the Indian which he had killed the day before for 
which we gave some ammunition. Past the Belle Riviere three miles from the 
river Ruscum; and the River aux Pace?® 3 miles from this last. In the evening 
came on a sudden breeze from the N.W. which kept freshening obliged us, 
after striving in vain to weather a point about a mile a head, to put ashore in 
haste & haul up our Canoe on a naked sandy beach. We had to range up & 
down the shore in the dark for wood & found we had past Peach River,?® where 
we might have been very snug; but it was now too late, and the wind blew too 
hard and directly on the shore to get to it. After gathering a quantity of wood 
for the night, & eating something, we spread our blankets on the sand, put up 
two boards on edge to break the violence of the wind from our heads, laid down 
to sleep. The E. shore of Lake St. Clair by which we came, is extremely shallow 
for a considerable distance from land, so much so that at 3 or 400 yards from 
shore there might not be above 3 or 4 feet depth of water. All the Rivers we 
past afford safe harbours for Boats but frequently in summer the entrance of 
them is shut. 


Thursday, April 16th. 

Were obliged to turn out before day on account of rain. I found that, 
notwithstanding the precaution of putting the boards between us & the wind, 
I had a violent headache; and Major Campbell likewise complained. Got our 
things in the canoe & set off by day light. Majr. Campbell preferred to walk 
on shore. It continuing to rain very hard, and being all of us cold & wet to 
the skin, after entering the River Detroit stopt at a Canadian house 9 miles above 
Sandwich. There we remained till 11 o’clock, our quarters being very indiffer- 
ent. Tho’ it still continued to rain, we embarked, put a blanket up for a sail, 
and arrived at the Town of Sandwich at one o’clock. Put up at Carpenters 
Inn. The court of Quarter Sessions being then sitting, were asked to dine 
with Judge Harffey*? & the gentm. of the court, which we gladly accepted. 
After dinner and drinking a good portion of wine, Mr. Roe?® who I formerly 
was acquainted with at Montreal, obligingly pressed us to take beds at his house, 
two miles distant opposite to old Detroit, and got a caléche to bring us there. 
It being very dark, the road extremely bad from the quantity of rain that fell, 
and although Mr. Roe himself drove, we were frequently in danger of being 
overturned in the mud. 


Friday, April 17th. 

After breakfasting, took leave of Mr. & Mrs. Roe, but not without insisting 
on a promise to visit them before our departure. Called at Mr. Babys,?® where 
we received the most pressing invitation to pass some days—Embarked on 
board our canoe at Sandwich and arrived at Amherstburg at 4 o’clock in the 

Puce River. Pike Creek. 

27Thomas Harffey, who had been a judge of the Western district since 1794. 
28Walter Roe (d. 1801), first clerk of the peace for the Western district. See M. M. 


Quaife (ed.), The John Askin Papers, 1 (Detroit, 1928), 180 n. 
2°Francois Baby (1768-1856). See ibid., 377 n. 
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afternoon. Was received in the most friendly manner by Captains McLean*® 
& McMillan. They were taking their wine after dinner: a Beef steak was 
immediately ordered and got ready for us. Major Campbell took up his quarters 
with Capt. McLean and I with my old friend McMillan. 

Thursday, May 7th. 

Left Amherstburg at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Several of the officers &c 
of the Garrison came with us to Capt. Elliots?! place. Capt. E insisted 
upon putting Hams Bread Potatoes &c &c in our boat. Capt. McLean at parting 
proposed to come after us the next day with a party of gentlemen to the dis- 
tance of 12 or 15 miles where we were to wait for them. Stopt in the evening 
at Mr. Clarkes,°* Indian interpreter, 3 m. from Amherstburg; he could not give 
us house room, but said there was a vacant House 1% m. off where we might 
remain for the night. This was an old indian Hut without any cover, so we 
had to keep on to the 6 mile creek, but night falling past the creek by mistake 


& landed on a sandy beach near the mouth of it. Made a tent of our boat sail & 
slept under it. 





Remarks— 


This creek is 6 miles from the Garrison—at the mouth of it is a large wet 
meadow, & a sandy beach of near a mile in extent. The land about it is very 
low. Capt. Cadwell** has a large tract with 6 miles front on which are some 
tenants, the R. is in the center of his front. One Moor keeps a whisky Tavern 
at the mouth of the River— The bank from the Garrison to this creek is very 
low: a boat may land any where. The soil rich. Boats may enter the creek. 

Friday, May 8th. 

The wind a head—left the 6 m. creek at 9 o’clock and reached Mr. Stock- 
wells** 13 m. from Amherstburg & 7 from where we slept. Capt. McL. with 
Commodore Grant*® & three other officers of the Garrison arrived at 2 o’clock 
and having brought dinner with them, with wine, spirits &c we past 2 or 3 
hours very cheerfully to-gether. In the evening the gentn. of the Garrison 
returned home. The wind having moderated we went 5 m. further to a Cana- 
dians house (Varrans)*° an Officer of Militia where we lodged. Rem: This 
distance is close settled, the banks are high, but with several landing places .. . 

Saturday, 9th May. 

Left Varrannes house at 6 in the morning—stopt to breakfast at a germans 
house, (Leonard Scratch)?7 near mile creek where we bought some excellent 
butter—could get no Maple Sugar in all this settlement; they told us they 
could buy it cheaper at Amherstburg than to make it themselves. Cedar Creek 


3%Captain Hector McLean of the 84th Regiment, who had been in command of the 
post at Amherstburg since 1797. See izbid., 273 n. 

31Captain Matthew Elliot (d. 1814). See zbid., 257-8 n. 

Thomas Alexander Clarke. See ibid., 585 n. 

8Captain William Caldwell (d. 1820). See zbid., 243 n. 

John Stockwell. See zbid., 415 n. 

%Commodore Alexander Grant (1734-1813). See G. F. Macdonald, ‘(Commodore 
Alexander Grant,’’ (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, XXII, 1925). 

%Probably Varin. 

37Leonard Kratz, a Hessian soldier taken prisoner at Saratoga, who after suffering 
many vicissitudes finally settled in Essex county. His name was Anglicized as “‘Scratch,”’ 
and it was under this name that he obtained his land. 
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is 4 m. from where we slept and 10 from the Carrying place at Pt. Pelée. Sailed 
from near Scratchs to the Portage, strong squally wind up our quarter. Took 
Capt. Elliots black man & his wife to shew us the Portage. 

Rem: The Carrying place is 32 or 33 miles from Amherstburg. From the 
place left this morning to Cedar Creek a low sand shore, with low banks. At 
Cedar Creek the banks of the lake rise gradually to the hight of about 30 or 40 
feet & continue so to Sturgeon Creek. Mile Creek forms a fine cave & landing 
for Boats. 

The Carrying place is about three acres wide; then we entered an extensive 
marshy Pond between 1 & 2 m. & haul’d our boat again into the lake at a place 
not above 20 yards over. Pt. Pelée extends 8 miles beyond the Carrying place 
besides a great shoal at the extremity of the point. Went about 8 miles further 
to a creek & encampt for the night. 

The land here is as fine as any I have seen. The Lake banks low—gravelly 
shore and frequent good landing places.—The land very level, timbered with 
Walnut, Elm, Bass-wood, Hickory &c, &c. Sasafras grows here to the uncom- 
mon size of 5 feet in circumference. 


Sunday, May 10th. 

A delightful morning. At sun rise took a hunt after a wild Turkey which 
we heard gobbling, but to no effect. Set off at 5 o’clock—1 mile from the 
place we had left, passed a large forked creek, with good entrance for boats—a 
most excellent piece of land between those two creeks; low banks and sandy 
shore. The high banks begin gradually after passing this creek. Stopt to break- 
fast at a small run 2 m. from the last creek. Stopt on a beach [to] dine. Mr. 
Michaels** with 4 batteaux from Montreal double manned passed us—Arrived 
in the evening at Point aux Pins*®® hauled up our boat on the beach and encampt 
for the night. What is called the high banks extend to this Point the hight of 
them varies from 12, 20, to 100 feet, some places blue clay, almost perpendicular ; 
at other places sloping & covered with trees & bushes. No creek from the 
last mentioned to Pt. aux Pins, but several small beaches which afford safe 
landing places for Boats.—The S.W. side of Point aux Pins is a sandy beach of 
about 6 miles, with a small outlet near the extremity of the point forming an 
entrance to a larger lake within the point: extensive marshes all round this lake. 
The E. side is about 8 m. of a sandy beach. On this side the P. is a narrow 
ridge of low pines from which the point takes its name. A strong easterly wind 
with some rain in the night. 


Monday, May 11th. 

A strong W. wind in our favor—embarked at 6 o’clock. On coming to 
the extremity of the point, the wind came a head were obliged to douce sail, 
towed the boat along a fine sand shore, till we reached a creek at 9 o’clock which 
we entered with the boat & stopt to breakfast about 12 m. from the place of 
encampment. Proceeded on towing the boat: past a creek 2 m. from that at 
which we breakfasted and another % of m. from this last. Here high banks 
commence, the sandy beach having ceased—kept rowing: a strong wind off 
the land. Went about 12 m. and stopt to dinner. Past a creek about three miles 
from where we had dined, another one m. from this last, and a third 2 miles 


388Myer Michaels, a merchant of Montreal. 
39Now Rondeau Park. 
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further which we entered and put up for the night, having come about 30 miles 
in the course of the day... 

The banks from where they commenced were from 60, 80, to 100 feet high 
of blue clay almost perpendicular with several small brooks cutting through 
them. There is scarcely a mile without a beach to haul up a boat in any weather. 
The lake was so thick coloured with the clay to a very great distance out that 
we would not use the water to drink but always preferred to take some on board 
from the creek for use. 


Tuesday, May 12th. 

The wind blowing hard from the Eastward, could not stir till 11 o’clock 
when the wind moderated though there was still a heavy swell directly on the 
shore. Got our boat launch’d clear of the breakers & rowed on—past a creek 
1% of a mile, another 1 m. from this last. The wind freshening obliged us to 
put ashore and haul up our boat on a gravelly beach about 2% m. from where 
we set out. Remained here till 4 o’clock when the wind fell. Row’d on for 3% 
hours, notwithstanding a heavy shower of rain which lasted 11%4 hours—came 
about 8 miles from the place we started hauled our Boat into a small run and 
encampt for the night. Came about 11 miles in course of the day— 

In this last distance past 3 small creeks & sandy beaches that boats might 
land on. 

Continuation of high banks. 


Wednesday, May 13th. 

It rained a good deal in the night. Set off before 6 in the morning—a light 
wind in our favor—breakfast on board. Sailed and rowed till 8 o’clock when we 
reached the River Orwell*® about 8 m. from the place we left. This is a fine 
large River with 5 feet water on the bar, which must afford an excellent harbour 
for boats all summer, and perhaps navigable a great way up. It is full of fish. 
Found a Delaware Indian here from their Village on the Thames—from whom 
we bought a Pickerel—he was catching abundance of large Catfish with a hook 
& line. We offered him some Rum for the Fish but which is very unusual with 
Indians he refused it and asked for bread. Should this R. be found navigable 
for some miles for boats, the Transport to London would be much facilitated. 
This River may be distinguished from a great distance: the Lake shore being 
high clay banks. There are three breaks or flats of about 150 or 200 yards each, 
close to one another, and divided by high banks of sand. The western break is 
the entrance of the River Orwell. The wind having sprung up fair for us, left 
this River at 10 o’clock. Past a creek 3 m., another about 7 m. from Orwell, 
and reached the sand Hills about 20 m. from said River. These are curious 
hills of sand 60 or 80 feet above the banks of the lake which [are] here of the 
hight already mentioned. There are several of those hills near each other in 
the distance of about a mile, forming a bold smooth face to the lake almost per- 
pendicular. Some of them are covered with small trees & shrubs to the top and 
between beautiful groves of tall straight trees, mostly of pine. Tufts of bushes 
are nearly at regular distances, on one or two of them, which gives them the 
appearance of batteries: one of them is called The Three Gun Battery. The 
high banks gradually decrease from these hills. Reached Long Point in the 


‘The east branch of what is now known as Catfish Creek. 
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evening where we encampt for the night. From the Sand Hills to the Carrying 
place at L. Pt. is about 12 m. A small river or inlet into an extensive marshy 
meadow is the commencement of the point, from thence to the Carry place is 
about 3 miles. Encampt on the beach at L. Point. 


Thursday, 14th May. 

A beautiful morning. Set off at % past 4 o’clock & reached the Carrying 
Place 2m. This Carrying place is very easy effected being a sand flat of only 
148 paces over, and saves a passage of 28 m. round the point: which might be 
attended with some risk to boats in boisterous weather. Haul’d our boat across, 
carryed the baggage, took breakfast, and launched from the NE. side of the 
point at 8 o’clock. Steered directly for Turkey point, distant about 8 m. The 
extremity of this point is very low; we could only distinguish some of the tallest 
trees on it from the Carrying place which we mistook for a small Island that 
is some distance off the point. A fine settlement on the bay between L. Point & 
Turkey point: beautiful situation. 

Four Indians overtook us at the Carrying place in a bark canoe, which they 
had made at the R. Thames had come down the R. Orwell and were going up 
R. Wauveney*! to cross from thence to the Delaware Village on the G. River 
or Ouse. 

The wind being fair for us kept out. At 4 o’clock P.M. reach a stony 
point about 18 m. from Turkey Point where we landed a passenger that came 
with us from Amherstburg. The Rivers Lynn & Wauveney are in this distance 
—some few settlers. It being fine dry weather, could see the smoak in different 
parts of the woods where the farmers were clearing land. The wind fell, came 
about 4 m. further past a creek & encampt on a flat rocky shore, having come 
about 32 m. this day ... 

Friday, May 15th. 

Blowing hard from the N.E. could not stir till 9 o’clock. Came about 10 
m. to dinner. Stopt at an ingenious german farmers where we got some butter. 
None of the family spoke a word of english except Shank, the landlord, & him 
very little. They were from Pennsylvania & were called Tories by the 
Americans. In the evening came to the mouth of the Grand River and encampt 
at a point E about a mile from the mouth of the river. 

Saturday, May 16th. 

Early in afternoon reached Fort Erie—30 miles—a safe shore along a well 
inhabited country—Capt. Wilkinson commanded at Ft. Erie—we lodged with 
him. 

Sunday, May 17th. 

Left Ft. Erie late in the day—& reached Ft. Chippawa—18 miles—Lt. 
Crawford. 

Monday, 18th May. 


Got a waggon to carry our boat to Queenston—11 miles—embarked at 
Queenston in our boat & reached Fort George in afternoon. 


4INow Nanticoke Creek. 





















REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS! 


HROUGH its exertions in the War of 1914-18, Canada developed to a 

position of equality within the British Commonwealth of Nations: through 
its exertions in the present war, it is achieving a position of equality among 
world powers. In both settings Canada stands between the great and the small 
powers. It is too limited in population to assume the functions or to wield 
the influence of a great power but it is too highly developed as an industrial and 
trading nation to rank longer with the small powers of local or limited concerns. 
Once again, Canada must make the adjustment to a wider environment which 
entails new and enlarged responsibilities. This time the adjustment will be 
at once more difficult and more crucial, for the environment will be less sympa- 
thetic, the pace faster, and the decisions more binding. 

The policies which Canada develops in its new situation must be rooted 
in its national needs and characteristics. They must be carried out in harmoni- 
ous relations with the three great powers to which it is bound by relationship 
or proximity; the United Kingdom, the United States, and its neighbour across 
the polar area, the Soviet Union. Canada must aid the attempts to build an 
international order which fits its needs. Only as it fulfils the demands of these 
three interrelated responsibilities will Canadian statesmanship meet the challenge 
of the post-war environment. 

Such a programme would be overwhelming if we could not consider it part 
by part in the literature of the times. Through books we can focus issues, 
engage in controversies, weigh the effect of decisions before we commit our- 
selves to them. Much writing in Canada and elsewhere is aimed to clarify 
current problems. Some is informative, some presents programmes. Both 
are essential in a time of changing conditions. Fortunately we have, too, the 
more basic works of scholarship from which popular presentations can secure 
their facts and direction. Side by side with research works should be put the 
collections of documents which make easily available to the general reader as 
to the expert the speeches of those who are responsible for shaping policy and 
the agreements which indicate its direction. If we are uninformed of trends 
and issues the fault is not that of the editors and authors who have brought 
together a wealth of material and views on the past, the present, and the future. 

Canadian authors are doing their share to inform the public of what lies 
ahead. One of the most successful efforts is Mr. Grant Dexter’s Canada and 
the Building of Peace, a concise yet comprehensive survey of recent develop- 
ments which bear upon Canada’s external policy in the future. This is a work 
of the times without pretence at original scholarship, but it performs the 
significant task of presenting the results of research in a form which is easily 


'This is the tenth annual review article on this subject published in the June issue 
of the CANADIAN Histortcat Review. The bibliography on pp. 190-3 includes all 
the books and articles referred to in the text. With this survey there should be 
consulted also the fifteenth annual review article on “Canada and Commonwealth 
Affairs,” by Professor R. G. Trotter of Queen’s University, which will appear in the 
September issue. 
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assimilable by the general reader. The picture it brings of vastly accelerated 
industrialization largely concentrated in war industries, of increased urbaniza- 
tion, and other basic changes in Canada’s social and economic structure provides 
a powerful stimulus to hard thinking and careful planning. 

More detailed accounts of changes and of needs as seen by experts in the 
respective fields are brought together by Professors A. Brady and F. R. Scott 
in Canada after the War. The general reader may prefer the more unified 
approach of Mr. Dexter’s book but the student of affairs will welcome these 
thought-provoking analyses of political, social, and economic policies. The 
questions raised by Mr. Keirstead and Mr. Scott as to the adequacy of Canada’s 
economic and constitutional systems to meet Canadian needs should be faced 
at once if the country is to meet its future responsibilities. 

Three pamphlets which focus attention on questions to which more thought 
should be given by Canadians are Jmmigration Policies: Canadian and American 
by“Verax” and Bruno Lasker, Canada—Crossroads of the Airways by the 
Information Service of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, and 
Newfoundland—Sentinel of the St. Lawrence by S. A. Saunders and Eleanor 
Back. Canadians, like Americans, have always insisted that their immigration 
policies are matters only of domestic concern, a thesis which has been used all 
too often to justify restrictions which were unrelated to conditions within the 
individual countries and which intensified international tensions by their dis- 
criminatory character. It is time to devise policies which recognize that the 
movement of peoples (which is so continuous within Canada and the United 
States and between them) can be a positive contribution to the economic 
development of a country. Mr. Brady’s foreword to Jmmigration Policies brings 
out important points and the two essays provide a background for further con- 
siderations. To call Canada The Crossroads of the Airways is to highlight one 
of the most dramatic changes in thinking which has occurred in the past few 
years; a change aided by the polar projection maps in which Canada, instead 
of appearing as in more conventional maps as the northern extremity of the 
American continents, is shown in its central relation to other land masses. 
Some time may elapse before polar flying is a commonplace but Great Circle 
flying routes between Europe, North America, and Asia will link Canada 
closely with other continents. Near to home and perhaps for that reason too 
often disregarded is Newfoundland, for which Canada has assumed more 
responsibilities during the war than ever before. As the guardian of the St. 
Lawrence, Newfoundland’s security is at one with the security of Canada’s 


eastern areas. Sharing its responsibilities for Newfoundland’s protection with 


































the United States is an indication that Canadian-American joint defence 
arrangements will be permanent. It is also an indication of how closely 
Newfoundland’s and Canada’s interests are bound together. 

Conferences are a useful means of stimulating public interest in the affairs 
of the day and publication of their findings helps to widen their influence. 
Professor W. L. Morton in Canada and the World Tomorrow: Opportunity and 
Responsibility has given a comprehensive survey of the main points brought 
out at the 1943 Study Conference of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, which centred about Canada’s relations with the Commonwealth and the 
United States. The connected presentation of such material brings well-rounded 
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accounts of topics but one misses the stimulation which comes from considering 
clearly demarcated points of view. The speeches given at the 1943 Couchiching 
Conference of the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs have been edited by 
Mrs. Violet Anderson under the title of The United Nations: Today and To- 
morrow. Professor Alvin Hansen points out in one of these speeches that 
Canada’s post-war development is more intimately linked than that of any other 
country with a programme of world economic reconstruction and world economic 
stability. Mr. Brooke Claxton, Parliamentary Assistant to the Prime Minister, 
in “Anglo-American Relations and Canadian Policy” makes an important 
statement that the purposes of Canadian foreign policy include “all necessary 
commitments and contributions” for the organization of force against aggression, 
and measures to promote trade by removing restrictions. Here in specific terms 
are shown the need and opportunities for Canada to further Anglo-American 
co-operation and at the same time to voice the aspirations of small powers. 

As we face the challenge of the future it is good also to look back, for 
developments during the war have given encouraging evidence that Canada 
is able to adjust to changing conditions. Trois Ans de Guerre, 1939-1942 by 
Dr. Gustave Lanctot is a vivid and vigorous account which captures the spirit 
of the Canadian war effort. Professor Dawson’s Canada in World Affairs, 
1939-1941, the second volume in this series, is a useful historical record of the 
period during which Canada’s position changed from that of a small ally 
providing supplementary aid to being a vital base of supplies and aid in the 
year when the Commonwealth stood virtually alone. It was demonstrated then 
that when Canada must, it can. 

Canada’s responsibilities are for its own policy. But Canadian policy 
cannot achieve the ends desired unless it is moulded in the light of the policies 
and plans of other countries, particularly those with which Canada is most 
closely associated. Next in importance to its Commonwealth relations, which 
are to be considered in Professor Trotter’s review article, are its relations with 
the United States, which make an understanding of that country imperative. 
It must be granted that such an understanding is not easy to secure, the more 
so because American foreign policy is still a political issue. But it has had 
certain permanent characteristics, about which D. W. Brogan has made 
illuminating generalizations in his pamphlet, American Foreign Policy. 
American public opinion and policy have swung in the past between belief 
in geographical remoteness and belief in a community of ideals with other 
nations as a basis of co-operation. The duration and costliness of this war 
may make it the first one fought on foreign soil to leave a permanent mark on 
American life. Will it make obvious a community of interests with other 
countries in the maintenance of peace which will be a firm foundation for 
international collaboration ? 


Many American speakers and authors are affirming this community of 
interest, some in terms of power politics and others in terms of international 
ideals which are no different from the best hopes which animated the building 
of this continent. Among the few who are willing to present their vision in 
democratic and Christian terms is the Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace, 
some of the best of whose speeches have been published in a little book called 
The Century of the Common Man. Their simplicity and directness are a 
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relief from the verbose and meaningless phrases which deck too many public 
utterances. Some have criticized his “impracticality” in calling for work, 
health, and peace rather than showing the way to secure them, but to ridicule 
his goals is to reject a significant part of the aims of western civilization. 

Another collection of speeches whose author emphasizes ends rather than 
means is Sumner Welles’s The World of the Four Freedoms. He is a clear 
thinker and a courageous advocate of American leadership in plans to improve 
international conditions. Unfortunately he sheds little light on State Depart- 
ment policy, with which he was long associated, having a perhaps not unnatural 
tendency to be imprecise on specific points. 



















































It is not without significance that the two recent “best-sellers” on American 
foreign policy are by a journalist and by a politician temporarily turned reporter. 
All too much, it may be said in passing, have the historians left it to the 
journalists to shape the public mind. Mr. Wendell Willkie’s One World tells 
of how he discovered it in forty-nine days, and of how he looks on the future. 
It is internationalism presented with freshness of approach and an ingenuous 
enthusiasm. Despite the soundness of some basic conceptions, however, and 
the shrewdness of some observations, the book is superficial in its political 
judgments and lacking in awareness of the social and economic as well as 
political problems in the way of achieving his desires. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann’s U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic is an 
appeal for power to support American commitments and for a grand alliance 
of the United States, Great Britain, and Russia to provide collective security 
for themselves and the world. The great contribution of this book is its 
insistence that good will and professions of support are worse than useless 
unless backed up by military strength. Very questionable, however, is its 
belief that the security of the vital interests of what he calls “the nuclear 
alliance” will promote the advantage of all countries. The great powers will 
have major responsibilities in the maintenance of peace after the war, but 
it will be unfortunate for the other countries of the world if the rules they 
live under are devised by the great powers alone. 

Another angle on power politics is presented in geopolitical terms by Dr. 
Nicholas Spykman in America’s Strategy in World Politics. Since North 
Americans have known and thought far too little in terms of world geography, 
there is much advantage in a study which seeks to show the implications of 
geographical factors for policy. The danger of the approach is that it may 
lead to a belief that the pattern is all important. Because Britain and Japan 
are both islands adjacent to continents and interested in preventing hegemonies 
of power on those continents is hardly a convincing proof that American 
interests are bound up equally with both. But despite strained analogies, there 
are worth-while parts in this book, if not as guides to policy at least as stimuli 
to thought. It is odd that not more reference is made to Sir Halford Mackinder’s 
Democratic Ideals and Reality, of which a new edition has recently been pub- 
lished, since many of the more general considerations must have been suggested 
by this father of geopolitical works. Hans W. Weigert’s Generals and 
Geographers: The Twilight of Geopolitics shows the value of Mackinder’s global 
thinking and at the same time warns against the over-emphasis on balance of 
power militarism which is implicit in some American geopolitical writing only 
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to a less degree than in that of Germany. The global view should envisage a 
world in which power politics are outdated. 

These recent books of the times on American foreign policy are not too 
encouraging. They are largely concerned either with means, generally power 
politics, or with ends, generally international co-operation and material well- 
being, rather than with an interrelation of ends and means. Hence, the dis- 
cussions of means lack constructive direction, and the discussions of ends seem 
unconvincing. 

Only one recent book ties means and ends closely together and this is 
Lend-lease: Weapon for Victory. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., formerly Lend- 
lease Administrator, now Under Secretary of State, has described the working 
out of an original and constructive conception, and in so doing has provided an 
impressive account of the American war effort. This is foreign policy in the 
making, the set of actions through which principles are demonstrated. It shows 
the essential interrelation between American interests and the well-being of 
other countries. It follows the operations of a flexible technique for defending 
the United States through helping others to help themselves. And it shows, 
though unfortunately too much in terms of money, the development of Reverse 
Lend-lease which has provided an unexpected demonstration of the potentialities 
for mutual benefit which lie within the conception. Lend-lease is a fruitful 
technique for making the most effective use of resources in a common war effort. 
It could become one of the most constructive means of achieving improved 
standards of living and healthy international relations after the war if it were 
used in the spirit of mutual advantage. 

The war has accentuated American concern with Latin America and has 
stimulated a new interest within Canada which has resulted in the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the larger republics and in renewed discussions 
of the advisability of joining the Pan American Union. The background and 
possible future of attempts to strengthen the economic, cultural, and political 
links between the Americas have been explored in two series of lectures, those of 
the Harris Foundation under the title of Inter-American Solidarity and those at 
the University of California under the title of The Meaning of the War to the 
Americas. It is encouraging to note that the emphasis on strengthening 
solidarity is interpreted in a democratic and non-exclusive way. The second 
survey of /nter-American Affairs, 1942, edited by Arthur P. Whitaker, with 
its useful sections on Canada, gives evidence of increasing contacts and their 
mutually advantageous results. Lastly among recent books in this field should 
be noted the detailed historical survey of The Latin American Policy of the 
United States by Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis. This is a comprehensive and 
readable account of political relations seen from the American angle. It is 
worth noting that its main reference to Canada centres about official American 
opposition to Canada’s entry into the Pan American “system” because of the 
Dominion’s membership in the Commonwealth. 


Canada is still backward in developing an informed public opinion about 
Latin America; it is even more so in regard to the Far East despite its 
Pacific coast line. It is principally through the eyes of other members of 
the Commonwealth or of the United States that it views China, potentially 
one of the great powers. A valuable introduction to this country is provided 
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by Owen and Eleanor Lattimore in The Making of Modern China, a book 
written out of wide knowledge and experience in China which shows the 
gigantic problems with which the country is faced and its possibilities for 
meeting them if it secures sympathetic help after the war. Two recent 
pamphlets from the Institute of Pacific Relations, Behind the Open Door by 
Foster Dulles and War-time China by Maxwell S. Stewart, make available a 
convenient survey of American Far Eastern policy and an analysis of the 
negative and positive aspects of the contemporary scene. Both the difficulties 
and potentialities of China are made clear, too, in Resistance and Reconstruction, 
a selection from the speeches of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek delivered since 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. For all their repetitiousness 
and their lack of grappling with China’s problems, especially the economic ones, 
the speeches bring an encouraging picture of his personality and of the spirit 
of Free China. The future of China is of immense significance in the post-war 
world and Canada may well have some responsibilities for helping to find a 
middle way between those policies of the United States which reflect too glowing 
eulogies of democratic China and those of Britain which have grown out of 
too pessimistic accounts of its corruption and authoritarianism. 

Canada’s natural approach to its second great neighbour, the Soviet Union, 
is through the Siberian land masses which come so close to Alaska and the 
Aleutians. These vast but little known territories have an added interest for 
Canadians in that they are in large part similar in physical features and in 
climate to western and north-western Canada, and that their inhabitants, though 
numbering little more than a third of the population of Canada, are similarly 
stretched out along thousands of miles of railway line. William Mandel’s 
The Soviet Far East and Central Asia describes this area on the basis of the 
only existing sources, those of the Soviet Union itself, and too uncritically 
accepts certain claims regarding its standard of development. The survey is 
a useful addition, however, to our small stock of knowledge and it is to be hoped 
that it will not be too long before more information becomes available about 
an area which is so rich in potentialities. 

Canada’s chief interest, however, in regard to the Soviet Union is its 
foreign policy, and here we confront difficulties not too dissimilar from those 
concerning American foreign policy. The United States and the Soviet Union 
were the two great isolationist powers of the inter-war period, though for very 
different reasons. They are two of the chief pillars on which an international 
order in the future should rest. Of both countries are raised the questions 
whether they will attempt to retire into isolation, whether they will use their 
great power for national aggrandizement, or whether they will use it for the 
purposes of international security. 

We are fortunate in having a number of recent studies of the Soviet Union 
undertaken from different points of view which, however uneven in value, give 
a basis for understanding the present and for consideration of future possibilities. 
It is to be regretted that these do not include studies by Soviet writers even 
though their adherence to a single official point of view makes their contribution 
less helpful than that of authors native to other countries. Still it remains 
true that in so far as Russia is an “enigma,” to use Churchill’s word, it is in 
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considerable measure because of our ignorance of the language and the necessity 
of learning at second hand of the feelings of its people. 

William Henry Chamberlin has chosen Churchill’s term for his most 
recent book on the Soviet Union, The Russian Enigma, but he has done much 
to clear away mysteries concerning the forces and personalities in the current 
scene. He believes that the Soviet Union will insist on its 1941 boundaries, 
that the goal of world revolution may well have been scrapped and that it will 
be long before the dictatorial regime is relaxed. This is a carefully written 
book which compares favourably with Walter Duranty’s U.S.S.R.: The Story 
of Soviet Russia, which is too personal and uncritical. 

More specifically on Soviet foreign policy are two interesting books written 
by David J. Dallin, a detailed chronological study entitled Soviet Russia’s 
Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, and a shorter analytical work, Russia and Post-war 
Europe, which includes background historical material on Russian relations 
with European powers in the inter-war period. Mr. Dallin believes that Soviet 
foreign policy was dominated during these two decades by the expectation of 
another world war and by the belief that it would be an anti-Soviet war by 
the “capitalist powers.” Out of these assumptions was evolved the policy of 
isolation, at first a reflection of weakness, later of strength. In his first book 
he traces in detail the means whereby the Soviet Union manoeuvred from 
1939 to 1941 to keep itself outside the spreading war and shows how even 
after the German attack and the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, the urge for separateness 
was still apparent. In his second book, Mr. Dallin comes to grips with the 
conflict between the traditional Communist philosophy of class war and social 
revolution and the national sentiment called into strength by international 


war. The conflict is not yet resolved and he believes will be fought out most 
decisively within the Red Army. 


Few institutions have awakened so much admiration as this army, the first 
to prove itself capable of meeting and of eventually pushing back the Wehrmacht. 
One result has been that the Russian Army has become a subject for case 
studies, two of the better of which are The Unknown Army by Nikolaus 
Basseches and The Growth of the Red Army by D. Fedotoff White. The first 
shows the development of the army from the days of Peter the Great to the 
present, and the great importance it has always had in Russian history. The 
second is an able study of the Red Army as a complex of groups with divergent 
purposes held together by an overriding common purpose and by an organiza- 
tional structure specially designed to maintain political reliability as well as 
military efficiency. Out of it we can see that the present conflict of ideas 
within the Red Army is not new but only intensified. Though the author 
hazards no prophecies, he leaves the impression that party control of the army 
is effective and cleverly organized, that party control is inextricably bound 
up with the dictatorial structure, and that, though the army might assume some 
elements of the international credo if it moved far outside its borders, it is 
and has long been national in character. All of which may well be as true 
for the Russian people as a whole. 

Knowledge from books helps us to see the possible lines of future action. 
There are two other types of sources, the chronicles of events, and the records 
of agreements and of speeches, which can also be used to sharpen an awareness 
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of issues and to inform one’s judgment about current trends. For the con- 
temporary record of events we can ask nothing better than The Oxford 
Periodical History of the War by Professor Edgar McInnis, who combines the 
reporter’s gift of presenting the salient facts with the historian’s sense for 
values and perspective. The War: Fourth Year, is a cumulative volume of the 
four quarterly surveys covering the period September, 1942, to September, 1943. 
The Oxford War Atlas, by Jasper H. Stembridge, now brought up to January, 
1943, is an excellent companion piece whose maps and graphic charts do much 
to aid the following of events. We are also fortunate in the collections of 
agreements and speeches through which we can follow at first hand the workings 
of the diplomatic front. There are two useful collections of documents of 
American statements in the interests of peace in the decade before Pearl 
Harbor. One has been issued by the State Department, with a concise if 
somewhat colourless introduction, entitled Peace and War: United States 
Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, and the other is a generous selection from speeches 
and messages of President Roosevelt arranged chronologically and presented 
under the title of Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy, 1933-1941. For current material, 
there is a helpful collection of United Nations’ Agreements edited by M. B. 
Schnapper, which is conveniently arranged under subjects. The Greek White 
Book, embodying diplomatic documents relating to Italy’s aggression against 
Greece, is one of a number of specialized publications which present docu- 
mentary material in handy form. A wide selection of important material 
is brought together in Post-war Plans of the United Nations, prepared by Dr. 
Lewis L. Lorwin, a factual report of plans by governmental and private groups 
to improve the internal economic and social conditions of their individual 
countries. Speeches on post-war aims by some official and unofficial spokesmen 
from among the United Nations are included in The Peoples’ Peace. The out- 
standing collection of agreements and speeches and the one which may be 
expected to become the standard source of reference in its field is Miss Louise 
W. Holborn’s War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, 1939 to 1942. This 
is more comprehensive than other collections and it has been edited so skil- 
fully that it not only provides a source of reference but also a connected 
picture of the evolution of ideas within the individual countries under which 
the material is grouped. It includes a commendable feature, the speeches of 
representatives of the churches and of political parties in Britain and the 
United States through which unofficial as well as official trends of opinion 
may be followed. 

This wide range of documentary material, most of which centres about 
post-war plans, should be used in conjunction with studies of past experience 
or proposals for future action in the specific problems which will confront us 
at the conclusion of the war. Foremost among these stands the treatment of 
Germany after the war, a matter in which we were notably unsuccessful after 
the last war and which is infinitely more complicated than in the earlier period. 
The subject has been approached from the standpoint of “nation of devils” by 
Lord Vansittart in Lessons of My Life; of environmental characteristics by 
Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt’s What Shall We Do with Germany?; and 
from the angle of psychiatry by Dr. Richard M. Brickner’s Js Germany 
Incurable? The first two argue that Germans only understand force and should 
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be vigourously repressed. Dr. Brickner puts in psychiatric terms the other 
main approach which seeks to differentiate between those elements in Germany 
which are believed to have been responsible for its aggressions in the past 
and those groups which are believed capable under proper conditions of 
directing Germany’s energies into constructive channels. Dr. Brickner believes 
that the mass-actions of the German nation indicate a condition of paranoia 
of long extent and demand a therapeutic strategy. This involves separating 
the “clear” Germans from those with destructive tendencies, repressing the 
latter, and encouraging the former both by aiding their efforts and by associat- 
ing their control with tangible rewards in the form of improved material 
conditions. 

Important as it may be to consider these two points of view (and it must 
be said that only the latter offers much hope for the future), programmes 
based on a priori judgments are not substitutes for sober and thorough investiga- 
tions of the courses of action which could be attempted after the war and of 
their probable effects. The latter approach is undertaken in The Treatment of 
Post-war Germany, edited by Professor Ralph Flenley, a judicious analysis of 
economic, political, and educational questions. It deserves the widest possible 
public, particularly Professor MacKay’s essay on “The Political Settlement 
with Germany,” which is a statesmanlike treatment of the subject. However 
much desire for revenge may intrude on public discussions we owe it to those 
who suffer most to remember that the only justification for their sacrifices is 
that a durable peace should be established. Swift punishment for the Nazis, 
Fascists, and Quislings everywhere, aid to and association of the better elements 
in each country with the task of reconstruction, the recognition that Germany 
is an essential part of Europe and cannot be treated apart from the European 
question as a whole, and an effective international authority built on a con- 
ception of responsibility to which all countries should be expected to contribute 
as soon as possible, are minimum requirements for a lasting peace. 

One of the most perplexing issues which must be faced in Europe at the 
end of the war is how to protect minorities. A good perspective on this topic 
can be secured from a systematic and intelligently presented analysis of the 
experiment of minority protection in the inter-war period written by a 
number of authorities in the field, Jacob Robinson et al., and entitled Were the 
Minorities Treaties a Failure? The answer is no, though the system had 
notable weaknesses, particularly in procedure and in enforcement. In retrospect, 
it can be seen that the collective protection of minorities was a factor of great 
importance for individual rights after the last war and might have been more 
so if the Permanent Court of International Justice had had a greater role in 
this field. Professor Manley O. Hudson’s massive treatise on The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, 1920-1942, shows with a wealth of technical 
detail how far the Court developed in this period and how much there will be 
to build upon from this experience. 

Particular problems and institutions must find their place in the integrated 
fabric of international life. If there is any one lesson which stands out from 
the history of the inter-war period it is of the inter-action of developments 
between countries and between economic, social, political and cultural spheres. 
Professors C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffman have presented a swiftly 
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moving account of this period under the view and title of The Origins and 
Background of the Second World War. In Twenty-five Troubled Years, 1918- 
1943, Proiessor F. H. Soward gives a straightforward account which combines 
brevity, interest, and a broad view. The cross currents of the times are 
brought out by Robert M. Rayner in The Twenty Years’ Truce, 1919-1939. 
Trends in economic organization and control such as are described in Henry 
and Anne Taylor’s World Trade in Agricultural Products and C. K. Leith 
et al.’s World Minerals and World Peace should not be underestimated as means 
either to prepare for war or to secure peace, depending on whether they are 
turned to national or international purposes. 

Against this background can be set the situation of today and the compre- 
hensive programmes for the future. Dr. Basil Mathews’s United We Stand is 



























Nations. Journey Among Warriors by Eve Curie is a vivid account of her 
five-months trip across Africa, to Russia, the Near East, India, and China, 
told at too great length but with an art which enables one to enter into the 
war-time life of these countries through her experiences. The impression that 
one receives from both is of great latent potentialities which favourable cir- 
cumstances and courageous leadership can bring to realization. 

There is no lack of books to point the theme that the hope for the future 
is through united efforts to build and maintain an international order. Some 
of these books are concerned primarily with analyses; others with programmes. 
In the first group are both the popular presentations which range over a wide 
variety of issues, and the more specialized and careful discussions. The second 
may be divided between those which build on territorial arrangements and 
those which emphasize the functional approach. 

One of the more general of the popular presentations is Hiram Motherwell’s 
The Peace We Fight For, a provocative survey of issues with which we will 
be confronted at the end of the war. Henry Bamford Parkes’s The World 
After War, against a backdrop of the failures of the inter-war period, stresses 
the need to combine power and justice after the war through the United Nations. 
Michael Straight, in Make This the Last War, pleads fervently, if at too great 
length, for an international order which grows out of existing economic and 
social collaboration and of United Nations’ organs. A short analysis of col- 
lective security and its importance for the United States is presented in 
Collective Security: The Why and How by Senator Joseph H. Ball, one of 
the four authors of the resolution in the American Senate in favour of forming 
an organization of the United Nations “with specific and limited authority.” 
American Empire in Asia? by Albert Viton, a more comprehensive book than 
its title indicates, denounces imperialism and sees the solution of colonial and 
other problems through an effective international organization, though he does 
not show how this can be developed. 

Sober considerations of what is necessary to restore the world to a 
semblance of prosperity are presented by Professor J. B. Condliffe’s Agenda for 
a Post-war World. This is a book which draws richly upon years of study 
and experience of international economic relations. Its primary emphasis is on 
the economic aspects of immediate post-war problems and on how war-time 
controls may be used after the war to assist the development of international 
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economic co-operation. While, as the book recognizes, the realization of the 
proposals for adjustment to peace-time conditions depends largely upon American 
policy, little is said which is not also directly applicable to Canada. Another 
topic of international concern is the colonial issue, which is considered by 
Lord Hailey in The Future of Colonial Peoples. The book is mainly concerned 
with an analysis of the policies of controlling powers but also considers the 
relevant merits of national and international administration for colonial areas 
and the advantages for colonial areas which have reached maturity of affiliation 
with a great power on the Commonwealth model. 

Among the works which are chiefly concerned with programmes for inter- 
national organization, Ely Culbertson’s Total Peace is distinctive for the 
elaborateness of the structure it proposes. So intricate and so unadjustable is 
his plan that one is apt to overlook in impatience some of the imaginative if 
controversial conceptions he brings forward in the earlier part of the book 
such as an alliance between the United States and all the smaller powers of 
the world for collective defence. Less doctrinaire is Professor Robert MaclIver’s 
Towards an Abiding Peace, though it also presents a specific framework for 
international order which builds upon territorial arrangements. His plan 
encompasses an international authority with wide jurisdiction and power 
exercised through a number of agencies, executive, legislative, and judicial. 
While doubt may be raised of the feasiblity of some of his arrangements, there 
can be little question about the general principles which Professor Maclver 
advances, the necessity of modifying the rigid sovereignty of states, of making a 
peace based on general needs, not on retribution; of organizing force behind 
international law; and of freeing international trade. It is in the presentation 
of its general considerations that the book is most thought-provoking. Another 
work which may be put in the same category though to adopt its own words 
“it is concerned with the ‘what’ and ‘who’ of the foundations of world unity 
and not directly with the ‘how’,” is The Bases of a World Commonwealth by 
C. B. Fawcett. The bases are the will of man and the facts of geography and 
the conclusion he draws out of them is that the essential nucleus of world 
organization is the British and American Commonwealths. 

Constitution making is a tempting pastime. But constitutions have no 
value in themselves unless they arise out of deeply felt needs and common 
purposes. Divorced from them, the constitution may be a block to progress 
since by assuming too much, even that which could be realized is lost. Recogni- 
tion of this fact underlies the functional approach to international organization 
of which the best single statement is made by Professor David Mitrany in 
A Working Peace System: An Argument for the Functional Development of 
International Organization. According to this approach, activities of inter- 
national concern should be organized separately, with due regard to their 
particular characteristics and purposes. The comprehensiveness of the organiza- 
tion can depend on the extent of the problem. It is possible, therefore, to have 
a wide degree of flexibility and to proceed as quickly or slowly as circumstances 
dictate. Moreover such an approach makes it possible to allocate power in 
relation to responsibility, as has been pointed out by Prime Minister King who 
was the first political leader to endorse it. Henri Bonnet’s Outlines of the 
Future: World Organization Emerging from the War shows that United 
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Nations’ organizations are almost entirely based on the functional principle and 
it may well be that they form the soundest basis for future international 
organization. Sir Frederick Maurice, in Lessons of Allied Co-operation: Naval, 
Military and Air, 1914-1918, has shown that there was international naval and 
military co-operation in the last war which was not built upon when peace came. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that we will take advantage after this war of every 
type of collaboration which has developed under the strain of grimly felt 
necessities. 

Despite their varied approaches the books on international order after the 
war have two things in common; their belief that the United Nations’ rela- 
tionship offers the most hopeful basis for future international relations and their 
belief that a democratic basis must be laid for international life. What they 
mean by a democratic basis is often expressed crudely but rarely glibly, for 
there are few to whom democracy has not taken on a deeper meaning during 
the war, however inarticulate they may be in expressing it. Fortunately there 
are a number of serious studies of democracy to which we can turn for stimula- 
tion and wisdom. A series of lectures given by members of the University of 
Manchester during the period of heavy air raids early in 1941, and presented by 
the editor, E. F. Jacob, under the title of What We Defend, give simple state- 
ments on self-government, freedom of thought and expression, science as a crea- 
tive power, the inheritance of Christendom. Far more profound is volume I of 
Professor A. D. Lindsay’s The Modern Democratic State, in which he traces 
the historical evolution of the operative ideas on which it depends. One must 
wait impatiently for the next volume, in which will be discussed the problems 
of democratic control and the means whereby a democratic government can 
bring greater unity to the community. In the meantime there is food for 
thought on every page of this work and especially in Professor Lindsay’s con- 
ception of a general will elicited through common discussion, which not only 
shows the part that ordinary people can play in the process of government but 
the means for reconciling liberty and law. The relation between liberty and 
authority, to which James Burnham has given a novel twist in The Machiia- 
vellians: Defenders of Freedom, is the central issue of political philosophy and 
of political organization. Mr. Burnham in this recent book attempts to establish 
general principles to underlie the thesis of his Managerial Revolution that 
management is becoming the ruling class, and at the same time to show that 
the Machiavellian approach of basing politics on “facts” and “objective truth” 
rather than on a set of moral principles will be the best protection of liberty, 
at least when the rule of the élite is tending to coincide with the interests oi the 
masses. More traditional but also more convincing is the consideration of the 
problem of liberty in Professor Ernest Barker’s great work, Reflections on 
Government. Weighing varying claims to liberty, he finds its essence in “a 
condition, or status, or quality, which individual personality must possess in 
order that it may translate itself from what it is to what it has the capacity 
of becoming.” And with great care he proceeds to investigate whether demo- 
cratic institutions alone tend to promote this end, what the internal difficulties 
and the external challenges te democracy imply, and what democracy must do 
in the face of the three main movements of human life—the division of 
communities into conflicting social groups; the tendency toward autarky; the 
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general movement of mechanization—if it is to protect liberty. His answer to 
the last question is convincingly simple of understanding if not of achievement: 
to enlist the thought of the whole community in a process of discussion, and to 
produce a government capable of conducting the affairs of war and of peace. 
For the latter is needed adequate leadership accompanied by a united and 
challenging opposition, a purging of the zeal of party and a pruning of the 
self-importance of legislatures; for the former, a broadening of civic intelligence 
and knowledge, and a general and national system of adult education. Over 
and above these are needed a common social philosophy and a common social 
policy enlightened by a new and broader conception of equality and a new and 
broader conception of fraternity. What this may mean for specific problems 
and for international society is sketched in Beyond Victory, planned and edited 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen, whose own essay on “The Rights of Man” stands 
comparison with that of any of the distinguished contributors whose work she 
has assembled. 

Our society is groping for guiding norms, and the knowledge of how to 
apply them to concrete situations in national and international life. There is 
no one answer but there is much on which to draw, from philosophical, historical, 
and analytical sources. What becomes apparent in a broad survey is the 
similarity of the problems which are being faced by different countries. It is 
not only Canada which must adjust to new situations after the war but all 
others too. The great powers may have more influence on the future; they 
have also the greater difficulty of apparent alternatives. In the end the dif- 
ferentiation between states is probably becoming less rather than greater. In The 
Passing of the European Age: A Study of the Transfer of Western Civilization 
and Its Renewal in Other Continents by Eric Fischer (which might better 
have been named “The Cultural Interactions of the New World and the Old”), 
what may be called the cross-fertilization of ideas and culture between European 
countries and their one-time colonial possessions overseas is indicated. This 
is a book whose suggestiveness helps to compensate for its inability to deal 
adequately with so large a topic. It is a healthy antidote for those who still 
cling to some traditional centre of culture to be faced with equal responsibilities 
for refreshing the thought of that centre. The chapter on “The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations” is less well done than some of the others, but it is 
interesting to note the prophecy that the white population of the four overseas 
Dominions will become as numerous during this century as is the population 
of Great Britain and that they will have increasing economic and political 
influence within the Commonwealth if they are willing to assume it. The 
developing importance of the United States as a centre of culture is found not 
only to provide attraction for emerging Dominion cultures but also paradoxically 
to be re-integrating America into Western civilization. It is this develop- 
ment which in the long run may lead to the lessening of differentiation between 
the social purposes of nations. As that comes, it will help to unify Canada’s 
responsibilities and to assure a world society in which all countries have the 
chance to realize their potentialities. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Smith College. 
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The Book of Canadian Poetry: A Critical and Historical Anthology. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by A. J. M. SmitH. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; Toronto: W. J. Gage and Company Ltd. 1943. Pp. xviii, 
452. ($4.00) 

MAPLE leaves adorn with patriotic artlessness both the jacket and the cover of 

The Book of Canadian Poetry, but Mr. Smith’s own introduction and selection 

is neither immature nor uncritical. This is by all odds the best anthology of 

English-Canadian poetry, and if there is in it, as in its predecessors, still too 

much “maple sugar” and easy rhyme, that is not the fault of the compiler. 

A great deal has been written about the difficulties involved in making good 
anthologies, especially if they are intended to be historically illustrative. In 
an article in the University of Toronto Quarterly (July, 1942) Mr. Smith has 
himself discussed both the general and the particularly Canadian aspects of the 
problem. His collection is intended to be “critical and historical,” and its 400 
pages of text are divided into six sections: Part 1, “Indian Poetry and French- 
Canadian Folk Songs” (about 75 pp.); Part 11, “Pioneer and Emigrant: The 
Rise of a Native Tradition” (about 75 pp.); Part 111, “The New Nationalism: 
‘The Golden Age’” (about 100 pp.); Part 1v, “Varieties of Romantic Sensi- 
bility” (about 50 pp.) ; Parts v and v1, “Modern Poetry: The Native Tradition 
and the Cosmopolitan Tradition” (about 150 pp.). Apart from section Iv, a 
mixed catch-all, the titles and the arrangement are either useful or more or less 
descriptive. I have indicated specifically the length of the different parts, 
because the editor has deliberately attempted to reduce the weight of the “golden 
age,” especially in relation to Carman and Roberts and their “school,” while 
generously representing “the modern revival.” 

Judging with a more critical taste than some of his predecessors, but also 
influenced by distaste born of reading vast amounts of imitative nature and 
patriotic verse, Mr. Smith has tried to add variety by garnering what he could 
of satire and social comment (sometimes not much above mere rhyme) from 


MacLachlan’s ae a ie ae 
We live in a rickety house, 


In a dirty dismal street, 
or Standish O’Grady’s couplets on Lower Canadian habits 


Perchance they revel; still around they creep, 

And talk, and smoke, and spit, and drink, and sleep, 
to Pamelia Yule’s odd “sharp-tongued” attack on smug enlightenment. The 
same desire to enlarge the subject matter must be partly responsible for his 
attempt to create a reputation for Charles Heavysege, a poet of man, not trees, 
no doubt, but to my mind singularly pseudo-Elizabethan and mediocre. Pauline 
Johnson, Indian maid or no, has been robbed of all but one pretty flower, and 
Roberts and Carman confined to a window box apiece. It is a pity that some 
of the space saved was not allotted to Lampman, since in this reviewer’s opinion 
he is not by any means only one of three or four “masters,” but preeminent; 
instead better representation has been given to “the two remarkable poets” of 
the eighties, Isabel Valancy Crawford and G. F. Cameron. 

About “the modern revival,” or recent Canadian poetry, the editor is very 
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outspoken. It is, he says, “distinguished by a variety and high level of accom- 
plishment.” It is “rich,” “mature,” “intelligent,” “brilliant”; he is generous 
in his praise of individual poets and sensible in his attack on certain kinds of 
“regionalism.” But I am not able to follow him in his very high estimate of the 
general technical brilliance of Canadian “witty” or “metaphysical” verse. In 
the poetry of the nineteenth century Mr. Smith is very aware of the derivative 
aspect of Canadian styles—of the shadowy presence of Wordsworth or Coleridge 
or Keats beside even our better poets. This is true; yet it seems to me that 
sometimes when it is most true, time will show that lines such as Lampman’s 
And soon, too soon, around the cumbered eaves 
Sly frosts shall take the creepers by surprise, 
And through the wind-touched reddening woods shall rise 
October with the rain of ruined leaves. 


are technically harder to come by, and no more derivative than, let us say, the 
bright fashionableness of 


Between the brazen daffodil 
Sprawling headlines through the park 
Between the question on the wind, 
On lintels of the hill, 

And storage in the hollow tree 

Joy adds a hasty codicil. 

The Book of Canadian Poetry should, as its editor hopes, give pleasure to 
the general reader, while the more critical reader will be helped by the intro- 
duction to see how the poems are related to general movements of thought and 
feeling, as well as to Canada’s development. He will find a steady and genuine 
love of nature, and he will also see Oliver Goldsmith’s fearful 


When, looking round, the lonely settler sees 
His home, amid a wilderness of trees, 


giving way to Sangster’s praise of the Thousand Islands: 


surely here 

The wild enthusiast might live and dream 

His life away. 
(the answer to this poet’s dream, quite properly, a summer resort). He will 
see Carman’s literary bohemianism followed by a studied distaste, or the intel- 
lectual’s relief in the woods disturbed by “We are gloved with steel, and a magnet 
is set us in Europe.” Along with the poems on Indian legend or ancient and 
modern heroism he will note the rise of city poems, poems written “Under the 
dark industrial sky” like Frederick Laight’s depression years’ “Soliloquy.” 
And Canadian pride and self-consciousness, expressed in varying degrees of 
poetic skill, is also accompanied by F. R. Scott’s maliciously successful jibes at 
some of its manifestations. 

The civilization of the United States has now produced democratic, rugged, 
pioneer-spirit literature of genius or great talent in Whitman, Twain, Stein- 
beck, and others. It is sometimes forgotten that it has also produced as many 
first-rate examples of the literature of delicacy and intellectual refinement, of 
fine taste and moral sensibility: Hawthorne, Poe, Henry James, T. S. Eliot. 
Robert Service does not give Canadian poetry the first, nor have we more than 
minor manifestations of the second. How long will it be before we reach the 
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stage where both kinds may be greeted with only the natural and inevitable 
antagonism of antipathetic views, not with self-conscious “colonial” prejudice? 
The kind of fake pioneer spirit represented (in this book) by Tom MaclInnes’s 
patronizing “To Walt Whitman”’— 


Here’s to you, Walt! 
To you, and all good tramps of Adam following! 
Singing at sun-up through the morning air, 

Free of all stifling unions, 

Striking the trail of the great companions, 
Forever on their own! 






—will not, we hope, be Canada’s compromise, her poet’s message. 

I allow myself a brief postscript on one feature of an excellent anthology. 
Since there is a full introduction, what need was there to interject summary 
critical tags before the individual selections? If a public must have biographical 
information, so be it. But to sum up a poet in a couple of sentences, or even 
adjectives—to leave him trussed, ticketed and priced for some end-of-the-year 
examination banquet—is to make the collection not a students’ book but a 
students’ crutch. 










N. J. ENpicott 
The University of Toronto. 

























On Canadian Poetry. By E. K. Brown. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. 
Pp. x, 157. ($2.25) 

Sir Charles G. D. Roberts: A Biography. By E. M. Pomeroy. With an intro- 
duction by Lorne Pierce. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xxvi, 371. 
($4.50) 

Wilfred Campbell: A Study in Late Provincial Victorianism. By Cart 
FREDERICK KLINCK. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 289. 
($3.50) 

On Canadian Poetry takes its place at once as a classic of Canadian literary 

criticism along with Cappon’s Roberts and the Influences of His Time and 

Baker’s History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation. The fine 

essays on Lampman and Pratt complement, and are themselves complemented 

by, those of W. E. Collin, while the study of Duncan Campbell Scott and the 
opening chapter, “The Problem of Canadian Literature,” stand quite alone. 
Professor Brown’s brilliant first chapter makes it clear that the barriers 
placed in the way of the Canadian writer by his social, economic, and cultural 
environment are an intensification of the same ones described eighty years ago 
by E. H. Dewart in the first anthology of Canadian verse. These barriers are 

Canada’s subservience to British and American publishing markets, her pioneer 

inheritance of a narrow practicality and a puritan reticence, her regional loyalties, 

and her colonial attitude of mind. With the growth of the nation they have 
grown more pronounced and more complex; and, thanks to scholar-critics like 

Professor Brown, Canadians are becoming more intelligently aware of them. 
Indeed, the problem of the book is to account for the appearance in such 

unpropitious surroundings of poets as significant as Lampman, D. C. Scott, 

and Pratt. Professor Brown has given us a detailed study of the literary 
careers of the three representative masters and has related them to his central 
theme in a manner that gives the book a unity no collection of individual essays 
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could achieve. The result is a credit to the poets and the critic, if not to the 
Canadian scene. What is emphasized is the isolation of the artist. Superiority, 
sincerity, craftsmanship, and a concern for fundamental values all seem to 
separate the Canadian poet from his neighbours and from an audience. 

The author brings unusual gifts to his task of studying the Canadian 
literary scene. He is scholarly and intelligent; and he manages to be both dis- 
illusioned and enthusiastic. His standards are those of the humanist, and they 
prevent him from nursing impossible hopes. Furthermore, he has a sensitive 
understanding of the minutiae of poetic expression, and his patience in analysing 
the complex qualities of a text lends conviction to his generalizations. 

In a book of this scope—small in size but wide and deep in its implications— 
it would be strange if there were no judgments to be questioned. I cannot help 
feeling that if Professor Brown had brought the same sympathetic insight he 
has concentrated upon his three major figures to bear also on George Frederick 
Cameron he might have discovered signs of the individuality he complains of 
missing. And I could wish that so alert a critic had not lent his support to the 
legend that our best poetry starts with Roberts. Such objections, however, are 
of little importance when measured against Professor Brown’s bold affirmation 
of the truth that the romantic poets of the Roberts-Carman-Lampman school 
have little claim to be considered national poets. Of Bliss Carman’s middle 
years in the United States he writes that the poet “did not become an American 
writer, but merely a déraciné, a nomad in his imaginary and not very rich 
kingdom of Vagabondia.” And of the three leaders the critic remarks: “They 
usually write of Canada—and this appears in their images and rhythms as well 
as in their substance—as if it were a large English county, and it is hard for 
them to convey in their nature-verse any feeling which has not been more 
powerfully presented by one or another of the English poets.” This is an opinion 
that the younger poets and critics of Montreal and Toronto will greet with 
enthusiasm, though one must not forget that no less an authority than the late 
Professor Cappon said the same thing in his first book on Roberts. The direct- 
ness of these statements is something of a departure from Professor Brown’s 
usual urbane caution. I feel that his criticism is most effective when his fine 
sensibility and enlightened point of view are given the most vigorous expression. 
Urbanity, polish, and qualification sometimes blunt the effect. The suspended 
judgment and the disarming acknowledgment suggest the Paris of Sainte-Beuve 
or the Oxford of Matthew Arnold; but our critic must be heard in the Toronto 
of William Arthur Deacon and the Montreal of S. Morgan Powell. 

It is for that world that Miss Elsie Pomeroy’s life of Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts seems principally intended. The facts of Roberts’s literary success story 
are presented in rapid outline in a work which, though it has the bulky appear- 
ance and the idolatrous deference of an official biography, is closer now to the 
discursive small talk of the memoir and now to the matter-of-factness of the 
encyclopaedia. Yet somehow the book does convey the impression of a remark- 
able personality. Roberts is presented as a singularly gifted man, hard-working, 
hard-playing, enthusiastic, self-confident, with a genius for good fellowship and 
a craftsman’s devotion to his art. He was fortunate in having many relatives 
and friends who were his enthusiastic encouragers. Like his cousin Bliss 
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Carman, he moved in an atmosphere of delighted appreciation, not the least 
delightful being his own energizing sense of self-dedication as a poet. 

Roberts’s best poetry is his simple and beautiful evocation of the Acadian 
landscape. Most interesting to the historian, however, are the political pieces, 
few in number but significant in content. The poet’s “political adjustment” is 
the subject of one of Miss Pomeroy’s early chapters. In part, this appears to 
have been the result of a strong reaction against the annexation proposals of 
Goldwin Smith, for whom Roberts worked for a few months in 1883-4 as literary 
editor of The Week. “Roberts, in his fierce antagonism towards annexation, 
became, though for a very brief period, an ardent independent.” Later he came 
“to accept most emphatically the fundamental idea of Imperial Federation,” but 
he could not agree with Sir George Parkin’s theory of a federal imperial govern- 
ment. “In future years Roberts condensed his view on this subject into one 
significant sentence; i.e., ‘A good Canadian Nationalist must be a good British 
Imperialist’.” Miss Pomeroy is content with a somewhat meagre survey of this 
development, but many of her anecdotes reveal more than her comments. Noth- 
ing, for example, could show more significantly the part played by Canada’s 
great commercial enterprises in offering patronage both to the arts and to 
patriotic sentiment itself than her account of the writing of Roberts’s Ode for 
Canada’s Diamond Jubilee in 1926. 


He, who over forty years before had written “An Ode for the Canadian Con- 
federacy,” was expected to celebrate the occasion in another Ode. His friends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, at first, gently, and then quite firmly, reminded him of his 
duty in this regard. The Government of his own Province, New Brunswick, told him 
early in the year, that according to their plans for the celebration, he would be present 
and read the Ode which he would write for the Diamond Jubilee. It was a period of 
personal anxiety and temporary ill health for the poet, and the event seemed far-off. 
At first he insisted that he could not write it. But as the anniversary drew nearer, 
the impulse to create began to stir. Then Mr. Ivor Lewis of The T. Eaton Co. 
approached him with an offer to purchase first publishing rights of the new poem for 
a handsome sum. This proved an effective stimulus. . .. According to the arrange- 
ment made with The T. Eaton Co., the poem, occupying a whole newspaper page, 
appeared on July first in all Canadian papers in which The T. Eaton Co. were accus- 
tomed to advertise. 


If Miss Pomeroy occasionally says too much, she more often errs on 
the side of reticence. Discretion is not a major virtue of a biographer. At 
times we are reminded of the scene in Virginia Woolf’s Orlando where the hero- 
heroine meets Mr. Alexander Pope. “Then the little gentleman said, He said 
next, He said finally.” Charlie Roberts met the great, too. But what did they 
say to him? Swinburne said (not to him, indeed, but in his presence, to Watts- 
Dunton—Roberts had called at No. 2, The Pines), “Walter, don’t you think I 
might have another bottle of beer?” Matthew Arnold, who is described as “tall, 
not unlike Dr. Pelham Edgar in appearance,” though he wore side-burns, said 
when he met the young Canadian poet at Goldwin Smith’s, “ ‘This is the boy I 
wanted to meet,’ and kept Roberts beside him.” But that is all we are told of 
the conversation. Surely Roberts couldn’t have forgotten everything that was 
said. And there was the meeting with Oscar Wilde. The English aesthete, 
in the proper velveteens and knee breeches, had lectured to a large audience in 
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the Fredericton City Hall, and Roberts went back with him after the performance 
to his suite at the Queen Hotel. “Both being young and both being devoted 
students of the classics, they first poured out a libation to the Gods of Greece 
and Rome—a libation of gin in default of a more classical beverage. Then 
they settled themselves to the more serious business of the session, which was 
reading aloud alternately each other’s poems with appropriate and eulogistic 
comments. It was a distinctly ‘ambrosial night’.”. We would have liked to 
hear more of this encounter and might well have been spared in return many 
passages such as those telling of two visits to Halifax in 1939. “Staying at the 
Lord Nelson Hotel on both occasions he was able to visit daily his little feathered 
iriends, the pigeons who live amid the hibiscus, poinsettia, and other tropical 
plants which flourish in the beautiful Public Gardens. . .” 

Compared with Miss Pomeroy’s book, Dr. Carl Frederick Klinck’s 
biography of Wilfred Campbell is less lively but more scholarly. It is subtitled 
A Study in Late Provincial Victorianism, and the phrase aptly characterizes 
the peculiar brand of Tory Ontario imperialism that formed the heart of the 
poet’s public philosophy. “The unity of Campbell’s teaching,” Professor Klinck 
writes, “—in all its various branches, transcendental, anthropological, ethical, 
literary, Tory, Imperialistic—is found in a common source for his examples 
and illustrations, the heritage of the British race.” Campbell’s attitude toward 
the United States is described as “typically Tory.” “He had no faith in re- 
publican institutions; but he was Tory enough to expect the Americans to work 
toward ‘constructive democracy’,” and “he had hopes of a revival of ‘race-piety’ 
across the border.” 


It is hard to believe that such fatuous sentiments should have commanded 
serious attention. Campbell’s imperialism was based on the theory of Anglo- 


Saxon race superiority, mingled with strains of Hebraic theology, Victorian 
complacency, and a truculent ancestral pride. The book traces with careful 
clarity the sources and the development of this philosophy and throws an inter- 
esting light on the poet’s relations with the vice-regal ménage during the terms 
of the Marquis of Lorne and of Earl Grey. Later Campbell visited England 
and Scotland and moved freely in the society of the Marquis of Lorne, by then 
Duke of Argyle and the symbolic head of the Clan Campbell. What Professor 
Klinck refers to as the Duke’s “gift of humour” and “rare sense of proportion” 
are illustrated by a letter Argyle wrote the poet in 1910: 

To one Radical friend of mine, I have just been pointing out a fact I discovered 
to my sorrow, that when one duly considers the constitution of the word Radical he 
has adopted as his title—that if one leaves out altogether from the title Radical the 

tters C A D, there still remain, unfortunately the letters L I A R. Curious, isn’t 
it—and sad! 
The value of this study of Campbell is that it contains things like this; its 
weakness is that, in spite of its scholarly documentation and the rewarding 
research that has gone into it, the author should feel the need to excuse a 
philosophy that is shoddy and puerile and to praise a poetry—the early nature 
lyrics excepted—that is inflated and flatulent. ; 

A. J. M. SMITH 

Michigan State College. 
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Pourquot sommes-nous divisés? Par ARTHUR MAHEUX. Montreal: Radio- 

Canada. 1943. Pp. 219. ($1.00) Also in English, What Keeps Us Apart? 
French Canada: A Study in Canadian Democracy. By STANLEY B. Ryerson. 

With a foreword by EvaristeE Dusé. Toronto: Progress Books. 1943. 

Pp. 254. ($2.00) 

THE subject of the causes of division between Canadian “‘Anglophones” and 
“Francophones”—to use a terminology which is so convenient that it certainly 
ought to be transplanted from French into English—is the most important as 
well as the most delicate of all the subjects which Canadians have to consider. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation performed a notable service when it 
arranged for the consideration of it in a series of twenty-two broadcasts in 
French by so open-minded an historian as the Abbé Arthur Maheux, and a still 
greater service when it made these broadcasts available in book form in both 
languages. 

The problem of cultural minorities is almost universal in this twentieth- 
century world with its ease of transportation and communication and its tendency 
toward very large political aggregations. Such minorities always differ from 
the majority in their concept of what the character and attitude of the state 
ought to be; that difference is what makes them into conscious cultural minorities. 
The Anglophone majority in Canada is greatly influenced by the United States 
in its concept of what the state ought to be, whereas the Francophone minority 
is subject very little to that influence, and much to that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The American ideal of the state is that it should be secular (neutral in 
religion), one-languaged, possessing one set of secular educational institutions, 
and democratic in the sense of being governed by the will of the majority, 
qualified only by certain reservations relating mainly to property but partly also 
to freedom of opinion and expression. 

The ideal of the state entertained by the French Canadians is radically 
different. They are not, as the Abbé Maheux points out, greatly interested in 
democracy; it is not part of their cultural heritage, and: anyhow it offers little 
to a self-conscious minority. They dislike the secular state, though they recog- 
nize that in Canada a Christian state must accommodate Protestant as well as 
Catholic Christians. They violently dislike secular education and therefore 
desire a double educational system. And since they are determined—quite 
naturally—to preserve their own language, they are compelled to insist upon 
a two-language system over the widest possible area, for the English language 
obviously cannot be abolished. 

The Canadian Anglophone concept of the state would be almost identical 
with the American concept, if it were not for the necessity of a compromise with 
the Francophone concept. How far the Francophone concept would go but 
for the corresponding necessity can be guessed from the sketches drawn for a 
“Laurentia” in which there would be no need for compromise. Fortunately, 
the great majority of Canadians of both parts desire to keep Canada together, 
and realize that extremist ideas are fatal to that purpose. 

The clash between these widely-differing concepts can never be wholly 
prevented by constitutional provisions. It can only be tempered by moderation 
on both sides. The Abbé Maheux is a notable moderationist, and most of what 
he says can be approved by all moderate Anglophones. Even he, however, 
occasionally expects of “Protestantism” something which Protestantism by its 
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vety character cannot deliver. The Anglophone majority, for example, cannot 
without doing violence to its fundamental democratic principles prohibit the 
Witnesses of Jehovah from trying to make converts among Roman Catholics. 
The Abbé talks as if the propaganda of the Witnesses were something organized 
by “Protestantism” to impose its faith upon Catholics. He is doubtless unaware 
that the Witnesses are just as violently opposed to all the “organized” Protestant 
churches as they are to the Church of Rome. They are Protestant only in the 
very limited sense that they are non-Catholic. It would doubtless have been 
difficult to convey to a French-Canadian audience an idea of the excessively 
fragmentary character of “Protestantism,” but one could wish that the Abbé 
Maheux had tried. 

Mr. Stanley B. Ryerson, descendant of old Canadian families on both the 
French and English sides, and national educational director of the Labor-Pro- 
gressive (formerly Communist) party, has a very different view of French 
Canada from that of the Abbé Maheux. He desires to prove that “the demo- 
cratic tradition” has a vitally important role in the formation of French 
Canadianism, and that this tradition has been seized and distorted by “reaction- 
ary corporatist-nationalism.” 

Mr. Ryerson’s method consists in divorcing the Roman Catholic Church 
in Quebec from all association with the people and representing it as a powerful 
vested interest bought by the Quebec Act of 1774 to support the capitalist 
imperialism of Great Britain and thwart the genuine democratic aspirations of 
the habitants and the coureurs de bois. “The feudal Church achieved a status 
more powerful than it had ever enjoyed under the jealous eye of the French 
monarchy and its colonial Governors and Intendants.” This is entirely true, 
but the explanation is that the Church was the only native institution left in 
French Canada after the departure not only of the governors and intendants 
but of the army and the majority of the seigneurs. The idea that the habitants 
were boiling over with democracy at any time between 1774 and 1867 simply 
ignores the whole structure of French-Canadian society, and the picture of Louis 
Joseph Papineau as a great democrat, inspired by the European libertarian 
doctrines of the ’thirties, collides (as Mr. Ryerson frankly admits) with the 
records of his ardent defence of the feudal seigniorial tenure. 

Mr. Ryerson’s object is to undermine the faith of the Quebec /abitant in 
the Church as the defender of his national and racial interests, by representing 
it as ever ready to sell him out for favours granted by the British government, 
by the mercantile class, by the land-owners, by anybody. This is a very neces- 
sary step if Communism is ever to make any great strides in the province, and 
it is certainly not undesirable that the events of Quebec history should be looked 
at from other points of view than the ecclesiastical. But it is scarcely fair to 
blame all the economic ills of Quebec on ecclesiastical greed, and not to mention 
the effects of the birth-rate, the limited supply of agricultural land, the diffi- 
culties of transportation in the remoter areas, and the extremity of the climate. 
The desire to keep the French population together in one province is not wholly 
an ecclesiastical ambition, and it has resulted in a much greater density of 
population than would probably have been produced by purely economic forces 
if the French Canadians had been as mobile as the other peoples of North 
America. 


B. K. SANDWELL 
Toronto. 
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Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler. 
Edited by Epwarp Meap Earte. Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 553. ($5.50) 

In a glowing review of this book a few days after its publication, Walter 
Lippmann argued that “war cannot be waged well or abolished successfully by 
free peoples who refuse to educate themselves in the art of war. This monu- 
mental work will, therefore, exert its influence, long after this war ends, upon 
those who really take seriously the task of making a long peace. For the 
book will establish the study of military history and the development of military 
doctrine as an indispensable subject in higher education and in the intellectual 
life of the nation . . . We may hope then that the universities will recognize 
that military history is history they dare not neglect, and that research in the 
theory of war is at least as important as research in the theory of taxation, 
currency, corporate enterprise, labor relations and the social services.” 

This volume on the evolution of modern military thought is a symposium 
by a score of leading historians and analysts of military affairs associated with 
the famous seminar conducted at the Princeton Institute of Advanced Study by 
Dr. E. M. Earle. This brilliant group of historians, economists, political scien- 
tists, and geographers were hard at work some time before the outbreak of this 
war, and their services as consultants to the Defence Services have been widely 
utilized during the conflict. In this particular respect, the United States 
was better prepared for war than Canada where there was no similar organiza- 
tion before the war; at present Canada utilizes “brain trusters” from the ranks 
of the economists, political scientists, lawyers, and constitutional historians. 
Her military historians Canada seems to employ in the main only as recorders 
of current compaigns, as annalists of the passing scene rather than as analysts 
of fundamental trends, significant for the promotion of more lasting peace. Let 
us hope that behind the scenes more consideration is being given to fundamental 
considerations than sometimes appears to be the case. This volume, which 
embodies the results of the reflection of the Princeton group on the trends of 
military thought in the past, should be required reading for all who are concerned 
with the making of policy. It should also be indispensable to all historians who 
want a lamp with the light from the past to help them in their groping through 
the present “fog of war.” 

The intelligentsia everywhere are mouthing the names of Machiavelli, 
Mahan, Clausewitz, Adam Smith, Marx, List, Schlieffen, Churchill, Lyautey, 
Maginot, Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky, Stalin, Haushofer and Hitler, discussing 
their theories of warfare on the basis of a little knowledge in economics and 
tendentious “potted” digest articles in the current press or half-baked com- 
mentaries on current affairs. There is no excuse for such “woolly” vague 
thinking and talk in the future, since in the short compass of one volume there 
are to be found brilliant analyses by experts of the content of the military think- 
ing of these and many other philosophers of war, whose writings have been 
not books but acts, making history. These essays with a military approach 
present new angles which put these outstanding personalities in a wider per- 
spective, revealing facets often hitherto unseen. Thus historians and political 
or economic scientists who have approached Machiavelli mainly through his 
Principe or Discorsi are asked to pay special attention to his Arte della Guerra, 
with fruitful results. We are reminded that this volume became a military 
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classic, highly praised by Montaigne, Marshal Saxe, Jefferson, and others. 
We learn to appreciate more adequately “Old Nick’s” influence in his insistence 
on the importance of military power in the political order, the role of infantry 
and of the battle as the climax of operations, the significance of discipline and 
morale, as well as the importance of conscription. In Machiavelli’s case, as 
also in that of others under the Earlian microscope, the defects in his military 
thinking are searchingly exposed. Then Vauban is examined, stressing the 
impact of science on war, and next the ideas dominating the era of Frederick the 
Great. A couple of scintillating chapters deal with the classic interpreters of 
Napoleon, Jomini, and the more familiar Clausewitz. In treating of the nine- 
teenth century, the volume pours out a rich treasure of critical appreciation on 
a variety of topics, whether the economic foundations of military power as 
reflected in the ideas of Adam Smith, Hamilton, and List, the military concepts 
of the social revolutionaries Engels and Marx (those of the former receiving 
more attention than has been usual), the differing military concepts of the 
Prussian and the French School, the development of French colonial warfare, 
and a valuable appraisal of the work of the military historian Delbriick. The 
role of the civilian statesman in relationship to the soldiers is the theme 
of a most stimulating essay on the part played by Churchill, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau in the War of 1914-18, while the German concept of total war as 
practised and preached by Ludendorff is next treated. The clash of the doc- 
trines of Defence and Offence associated with the names of Maginot, Liddell 
Hart, Fuller and the rest is surveyed, as also the geopolitics of Haushofer and 
the Soviet concepts of war reflected by Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. The final 
section of the book is concerned with Sea and Air War. The influence of 
Mahan is re-examined, and the less familiar subject of continental doctrines 
of sea power; a chapter on Japanese naval strategy has been found especially 
illuminating by the present reviewer for his understanding of the current war 
in the Pacific. The theories of air warfare of Douhet, Mitchell, Seversky, etc., 
are usefully summarized; possibly the writer of this essay represented Douhet 
as more contemptuous of anti-aircraft defence than the text of the Italian’s 
writing would warrant. As an epilogue, Dr. Earle himself furnishes a brilliant 
study of Hitler’s concept of war. The volume is a marvel of compressed 
erudition and sapient comment, looking at the past through the eyes of the 
present and its problems for the future. The planning and execution of the 
work is excellent. Perhaps the criticism may be proffered that in the section 
relating to the nineteenth century the contribution of Britain to military theory 
and practice has been unduly ignored. Wellington’s strategy and tactics are 
surely worthy of more attention. Undoubtedly British colonial warfare deserves 
more attention than that of the French, who learned so much from British 
experience in that type of warfare, intimately associated with administration. 
But in this banquet of good fare, it would be churlish to complain that a 
favourite dish has been omitted. It is a distinguished work which, in conjunction 
with Dr. Quincy Wright’s A Study of War (reviewed C.H.R., XXIV, March, 
1943, 48), will provide the foundation for the continuing study of military 
affairs amongst scholars and public men. 


A. E. PRINCE 
Queen’s University. 
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The Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet. Series 21647; 21648, Parts 1 and 2; 
21649, Parts 1 and 2; 21650, Parts 1 and 2; 21651; and 21655. Prepared by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey under the auspices of the Work Pro- 
jects Administration. Edited by SyLveEsTER K. STEVENS and DoNnatp H. 
Kent. Harrisburg, Pa.: Published by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction, and the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission. 1942-3. (plano.) 

THESE volumes of the papers of Henry Bouquet continue the laudable project 

undertaken by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey (earlier volumes of whicl 

were reviewed in the CANADIAN HistoricaL REvIEw, XXIII, June, 1942, 203). 

There will now remain some eight or nine volumes still to be published, but 

unfortunately the conditions of the present war make the date of their appearance 

very uncertain. 

Of the present volumes, Series 21647 contains letters to Bouquet, chiefly 
upon small routine matters, during the second half of 1761. Series 21648 con- 
tains the same sort of correspondence for 1762, and the part of Series 21649 
that derives from the early months of 1763 is much the same. The picture pre- 
sented by these documents is that of a multitude of tiny frontier posts in time 
of relative quiet: problems of food supply, munitions, and repairs; requests for 
leaves of absence or transfer from the monotony of life in the posts; reports 
on the petty doings of the Indians. This was the lull before the storm of 
Pontiac’s uprising. The sudden and surprising outbreak of Indian warfare in 
May, 1763 (Series 21649) changes the picture completely and dramatically, and 
reports of the Indian successes appear from all areas of the frontier. Most dra- 
matic, perhaps, are the relations of the siege and relief of Detroit and of Bouquet’s 
victory over the Indians at Bushy Run. Series 21650 is filled with the prepara- 
tions for Bouquet’s counterstroke against the Indians and the failure of Brad- 
street’s effort to make a satisfactory treaty of peace with the Indians along the 
lakes. Bouquet distrusted Bradstreet’s treaty, and went ahead with his prepara- 
tions. His expedition to the Muskingum (Series 21651) in October, 1764, 
with an overwhelming force, was enough to overawe the Indians so thoroughly 
that they came in of their own volition and asked for a genuine peace. Series 
21655 contains Bouquet’s more or less official documents relative to Indian 
affairs from 1758 to 1765. 

The popular acclaim that came to Bouquet as a result of his exploits in the 
west is reflected in the pages of these volumes. Naturalized in Maryland in 
1762 (Series 21648, Part 1, p. 82), he was also made a citizen of a grateful 
Pennsylvania. He received letters from friends and admirers all over the 
colonies, and he was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, in command 
of all British forces in the southern area. It was in connection with his duties 
in this capacity that he went to Pensacola, where he contracted yellow fever 
and died on September 2, 1765. The letters from many friends also throw 
flashes of light upon other than military matters in the older settlements. George 
Mercer writes entertainingly of social life in Virginia, and Franklin writes 
interestingly—with quotations from Voltaire—on religious toleration. The 
collection thus has numerous small nuggets for the social and intellectual his- 
torian as well as a great mine of wealth for the history of the west. 

The minor criticisms of this collection expressed in the earlier review 


apply also to this one. There are practically no footnotes or editorial aids, the 
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translations are satisfactory but not distinguished, and the index contains only 
names of persons and places. All students of North American frontier history 
will be grateful for this publication, nevertheless, and will hope that the entire 
project may be completed reasonably soon. 

MAX SAVELLE 
Stanford University. 


French Mercantilism, 1683-1700. By CuHarLtes WootsEy Core. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 354. ($4.25) 

Fur: A Study in English Mercantilism, 1700-1775. By Murray G. Lawson. 
With a foreword by Harotp A. INNis. (University of Toronto Studies, 
History and Economics Series, IX.) Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1943. Pp. xxiv, 140. ($1.75) 

Tue documentation of mercantilist policy, begun, as far as modern analysis is 

concerned, in the works of Cunningham, Schmoller, Lipson, Furniss, Heckscher, 

Buck, and Harper, is carried on in these two careful studies. The first is the con- 

tinuation of a pioneering and ambitious survey, Colbert and a Century of French 

Mercantilism (2 vols., New York, 1939) ; the second, more modest in its design, 

is a detailed monograph on a single area of control by a young scholar. Both 

are welcome additions to the literature, and throw further light on the methods 
employed by the governments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
bringing economic operations under the direction of public authority. 

Mr. Cole is not yet certain in his mind of the basic intention behind mer- 
cantilism, although there is implicit his rejection of Heckscher’s leading postulate 
of the building up of state power. In an interesting final chapter called 
“Speculations and Hypotheses,” he offers some nine “hypothetical explanations” 
for the policy and commits himself only tentatively on a possible combination 
of these. Thus he says: “But at least [as far as France is concerned] for the 
period from 1589 to 1700, which saw the triumph of mercantilism and the first 
signs of its decay, the most important factors may well have been war, bullion, 
and state-building.” The processes are too complex, vary too much from country 
to country, and, indeed, too, from period to period, to permit of a “single key” 
to the riddle. Mercantilism, therefore, to Mr. Cole, is state control of economic 
life during the greater part of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Today, we are also developing state controls; one gathers the impres- 
sion, from the concluding chapter, that the modern world, except for a series 
of interruptions of varying lengths depending upon the particular countries 
involved, is simply resuming an already well-charted course. The adoption of 
such a position would necessitate the lumping together of the various mani- 
festations of étatism—to wit, Sovietism, Nazism, New Dealism—as all being 
expressive of the same tendency. Mr. Cole does not do so explicitly (unlike 
FE. H. Carr, for example) ; but one is warranted in dotting his “i’s” and crossing 
his “t’s” for him. 

The present reviewer dissents from this viewpoint. He agrees, of course, 
that the phenomenon of mercantilism was of a highly complex character. To 
this extent, for example, the mercantilist policy of England must be broken 
sharply at the point of the Puritan Revolution: for then the basis of state 
power shifted suddenly. Whereas before that event the chief repository of 
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political authority was the absolutist Crown and its retainers, after that event 
power was in the hands of the triumphant middle class. So, too, the mercan- 
tilism of Spain, France, and Prussia, for example, must be differentiated from 
that of eighteenth-century England. By the same token, political power in the 
hands of the Nazi and Communist parties cannot be regarded as the same thing 
as political power in the hands of the Democratic party of the United States. 
The wielders of authority and the goals they seek to attain—as well as the 
intellectual and moral climates in which they operate—are different even though 
the means employed may be the same. Much depends upon whether means become 
ends. It may be argued that such was the outcome of Stuart and Bourbon 
absolutism as it is of Nazi totalitarianism; it is dubious whether it is equally 
true of English parliamentarism and American democracy. 

These observations, of course, are not intended as a reflection upon Mr. 
Cole’s scholarly contributions. These are indeed impressive. Those who are 
familiar with his earlier work know with what infinite care he has traced the 
penetration of state interference, participation, and controls into every sector 
of French economic life during the period of Colbert’s domination. The same 
pattern and the same methods of analysis are continued in the present study. 
He declares: “Not only was the system of Colbert built solidly into French 
governmental practice and policy, but also it was extended at some points and 
certain innovations were made. Tariffs were raised again and again, and 
industrial regulations were extended in scope and made more meticulous, while 
the vigorous attempt to maintain the status quo by regulation amounted in some 
degree to a new departure.” 

The main body of the book, in demonstration of this argument, therefore 
falls into four parts. Chapter 1 is concerned with “Commerce and Companies” ; 
chapter 11 with “Colonies, Companies, and the Navy”; chapter 111 with “Industry 
and Industrial Regulation”; chapter 1v with “Internal Problems and Policies.” 
In a final chapter, called “Attacks on Mercantilism,” he shows that the criticisms 
of policy had to do with matters of detail but also with the underlying and 
fundamental assumptions of mercantilist restraint. Toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, voices in France were already being raised in defence of 
economic freedom; and these came from the business community, as was to be 
expected. Mr. Cole offers some interesting reasons for the growing doubts of 
French business men. These will be read appreciatively; as, indeed, will be the 
whole work by scholars who want an exact picture of how étatism works when 
its authority remains unchallenged politically. 

Mr. Lawson, unlike Mr. Cole, is concerned with only one part of one 
division of the general mosaic, to wit, colonial policy under English mercantilism 
as it affected the fur trade and the hat industry. His theoretical position is 
clear-cut: the whole purpose of colonialism was the exploitation of the market 
and the economic resources of the colonies in the interests of the mother country. 
He phrases his conclusion in this fashion: “The hat industry, then, as the 
largest single consumer of fur, was in an advantageous position to press parlia- 
ment for legislation favourable to its special interests. And parliament in 
accordance with the prevailing mercantilist concepts of protection for home 
industries and exploitation of colonial economic resources in the interests of the 
mother country, presented a rather attentive ear to these requests, as may be 
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gathered from the impressive roster of fur and hat legislation of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” 

The validity of this position Mr. Lawson demonstrates beyond cavil. If 
more scholars will examine the colonial policy of mercantilism in other areas 
with the same fine care shown here—as regards capital investments, manu- 
factures, etc.—they will undoubtedly come to the same conclusions. And then 
we shall know in great detail what we already have good reasons for suspect- 
ing: that the American Revolution was an incident in the general struggle 
against mercantilist restraints and controls. 

Mr. Lawson divides his essay proper into four parts. In the first he proves 
what no one has sought to establish before: that the fur trade was operated 
almost exclusively for the purpose of supplying the English hat industry with 
beaver. In the second part he describes the efforts made by the English hatters 
to obtain legislation—in the long run they were successful—to protect their 
industry. In the third part he is concerned with an analysis of England’s 
imports of furs and her exports of hats. Here he has used the remarkably 
complete statistics collected by Professor L. A. Harper. In the fourth part 
he describes England’s effort to formulate an imperial policy after the successful 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War. The Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec 
Act of 1774, designed in the interests of a land policy (from which, of course, 
the fur trade could not be separated), estranged the American West from the 
Crown. A statistical appendix, at the end of the book, may be regarded as the 
last word on the subject. Mr. Lawson has done a difficult job very well and 
his little book deserves careful reading. 


Louts M. HACKER 
Columbia University. 


Ouebec to Carolina in 1785-1786: Being the Travel Diary and Observations of 
Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant of London. Edited by Lovuts B. 
Wricnut and Marion Tiniinc. San Marino, Calif.: The Huntington 
Library. 1943. Pp. x, 393. ($5.00) 

APPROXIMATELY one-third of this diary deals directly with Canada. The author, 

the twenty-year old son of a Scottish merchant, living in London, was sent by 

his father to Canada and the United States in an effort to collect overdue 
accounts. Hunter was accompanied by Joseph Hadfield who also kept a diary 

(An Englishman in America, 1785: Being the Diary of Joseph Hadfield, pub- 

lished Toronto, 1933; reviewed C.H.R., XIV, 1933, 441-2). Hadfield’s diary 

bridges some of the gaps in Hunter’s narrative, and the two accounts do not 
overlap a great deal. 

The travellers arrived at Quebec on May 20, 1785, and two days later set 
off for Montreal, travelling by calash, canoe and stage. They arrived at Montreal 
on May 25. In June, they accompanied one of the Ellices to Niagara with a 
bateau of goods, returning to Montreal late in July. On the journey up the St. 
Lawrence, they spent much time on the north shore. On reaching Lake Ontario, 
the party travelled along the south shore for the British still held posts in that 
area. 

The narrative provides invaluable material for social and economic his- 
torians. The young writer described only what he saw, which was a great deal, 
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for he had an insatiable curiosity and evidently was not at all bashful. As he 
admits himself (p. 78), “I made it a point to call in at every house I met with” 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. Since many of the people he inter- 
viewed had only been settled six weeks and scarcely one had been there eighteen 
months before, his reports of conversations give a contemporary account of the 
attitude of the Loyalists and the difficulties of the earliest days of settlement. 
Altogether the volume gives many intimate descriptions of life, food, clothing, 
trade, and communication in Quebec in 1785. 

The American portion of the work describes a journey from Boston to 
Charleston with side trips in Connecticut and Virginia. The volume is attrac- 
tively printed and well bound. The editorial work is adequate and there is a 
good index. 


James J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


A Hundred Years A’Fellin—Some Passages from the Timber Saga of the 
Ottawa in the Century in which the Gillies have been cutting in the Valley, 
1842-1942. [By CHartotteE Wuitton.] Printed for Gillies Brothers, 
Braeside, Ontario. Ottawa: Runge Press. 1943. Pp. xvi, 172. Private 
distribution only. 

Tus volume has been written by Miss Charlotte Whitton for the lumber firm, 

Gillies Brothers, to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the company. 

The volume is, however, more than the mere story of a single company; it is 

a brief history of the Ottawa timber trade as a whole. The volume consists 

of two parts, the first of which is a general account of the rise of the Ottawa 

timber trade and of the firm of Gillies which began operation when John Gillies 
established a saw-mill and began cutting in 1842. Miss Whitton describes such 
features of the timber trade as the organization of square timber exports to 

Great Britain and of sawn lumber to the United States, the influence of British, 

American, and Canadian legislation upon the trade, the importance of railway 

construction, particularly that of the Canada Central, in opening up the Ottawa 

Valley, and so forth. The period prior to 1900 is treated in considerable detail ; 

after 1900 the work becomes thinner and the fortunes of the firm of Gillies are 

not so well integrated with the general story as in the earlier section. This 
section closes with a fine tribute to the Gillies family (p. 107) considered in 
its general significance in the story of Canadian development: 

“The story is a story of a family and a firm, but it is more and other than 
that: it is the tale of Canada and, in outline, the story of a type—the independent 
self-reliant Britishers who, coming to the Upper Province, in the early years of 
its establishment, have profoundly influenced the institutions, form and character 
of the Canadian democracy.” 

The second part of the volume, “The Valley Remembers,” consists of a 
technical description of the trade in square timber and in sawn logs and lumber. 
The chapter on square timber, for instance, describes such details of the trade 
as the organization of a timber-cutting expedition, methods of cutting, of running 
the logs and of constructing timber rafts and the nature of the trip from the 
Upper Ottawa to Quebec. The section on “Driving Rights on River and 


Stream” contains an account of the struggle between Peter MacLaren and 
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Boyd Caldwell which resulted in the famous controversy between Ontario and 
the Dominion over the Rivers and Streams Bill, 1881-4. 

Miss Whitton appears to have made intelligent use (duly acknowledged) 
of the secondary authorities on her subject, particularly A. R. M. Lower’s 
North American Assault on the Canadian Forest. The volume contains a great 
deal of material of interest to the general reader who would not be reached by 
works of more formal scholarship, and much personal reminiscence which will 
be of concern to those actually associated with the trade. The student of 
economic history will not find in it much material, except for the actual story 
of Gillies Brothers, which he could not already have obtained in the standard 
secondary authorities. The illustrations by Miss Jean Matheson make the 
volume considerably more attractive, although the one on page 3 forces the 
reader to leap back and forth across two pine trees in order to follow the text. 
There is no index but a fairly comprehensive bibliography. 

D. C. MAsTERs 
United College, Winnipeg. 


The Romance of Canada: A New History. By A. L. Burt. Toronto: W. J. 
Gage and Company Ltd. 1942. Pp. 400. (70c.) 
Tuts general history of Canada for use in high schools has now been issued in 
revised form. Professor Burt is widely known for his writing both of special- 
ized works and books for the schools, such as his Romance of the Prairie 
Provinces. He was formerly head of the Department of History at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and has now for some years been a member of the Department 
of History of the University of Minnesota. His residence not only in Canada 
but in Britain and the United States has given him a valuable experience and 
a wide knowledge which are evident at many points. The author is especially 
interested in the earlier phases of Canadian history and the story is more fully 
told for the pre-Confederation than for the post-Confederation period. The book 
has seventeen maps and is illustrated with about one hundred drawings. It 
has also ample lists of readings and for each chapter there are a number of 
thought-provoking questions and suggestions. This fits in with the general 
scheme which is “to present Canadian history as a series of problems, starting 
from their European background, developing with the growth of the young 
country, and ending only as new problems assumed greater importance in the life 
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Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec, pour 1941-2, Par ANTOINE 
Roy. Quebec: King’s Printer. 1942. Pp. xvi, 515. 

Tus report, like its now well-known predecessors, contains several types of 

table material. The celebration of the 300th anniversary of the foundation 

of Montreal is commemorated by the publication of “L’Aveu et Dénombrement” 

of the seigneurs of Montreal for 1731. This document will be valuable to 

students of the history of Montreal, for it gives the names of the heads of 





families of the Island of Montreal, the streets on which they lived, and the 
kinds of houses in which they lived. In most cases the size of their holdings 
is given, with the amount of arable land and meadows, the farm buildings stand- 
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ing on the property, and the dues they paid. <A reproduction of a plan of 
Montreal, drawn in 1717 by Chaussegros de Léry, accompanies the document. 
This has been separately indexed and if printed alone with its own title-page, 
would make an impressive volume of 176 pages. 

The survey of documents concerning the Church in Canada, prepared by 
M. l’Abbé Ivanhoé Caron, of which mention has been made in reviews of 
previous reports, is concluded in this report. This instalment covers the years 
1718 to 1729, inclusive. 

The third section of the report, edited by Canon A. R. Kelley, is in two 
parts. The first is an account of a journey made by G. J. Mountain, Archdeacon 
of Lower Canada, from Restigouche to Quebec in September, 1824. Archdeacon 
Mountain ascended the Matapedia River by canoe, walked through the woods 
to the St. Lawrence and made his way from Métis to Quebec by boat and caléche. 
The second part gives the account of Archdeacon Mountain’s visit to the Gaspé 
coast in the autumn of 1826. The writer made numerous comments on the plants 
and animals he saw and the customs of the Indians with whom he came in 
contact. 

The final section of the report contains a calendar of the letters of Mgr 
Lartigue, Suffragan and Vicar General of Quebec for the district of Montreal 
and first Bishop of Montreal, covering the years 1819-26. This correspondence, 
amounting to more than 5,000 pages, is preserved in the archives of the Arch- 
bishop of Montreal. The calendaring has been done by M. l’Abbé Adeélard 
Desrosiers, who is a worthy successor to the late Abbé Caron. The editor for 
the moment has concerned himself, in most cases, only with the letters written 
by Mgr Lartigue, which amount to 1,500 pages. He has omitted references to 
letters from numerous correspondents, which, he states, throw light on Canadian 
and American dioceses, particularly in the north-west. The letters calendared, 
many of which are documents of importance in the religious history of Canada, 
were written to correspondents both within and outside the diocese and deal with 
a variety of subjects. On May 4, 1821, Bishop Lartigue wrote to Bishop Plessis 
that he had made up his mind to try young Bourget as his secretary. This is 
the first of several references in the correspondence to the man who was to 
succeed Bishop Lartigue. 

It is to be hoped that the archivist of Quebec will bring out a calendar 
of the remainder of the collection. 

James J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Glorious Chapter: The Canadians at Dieppe. By WALLACE REyBuRN. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 165. ($2.00) 
Ami all the controversy aroused by the Dieppe raid, one basic fact emerged 
unquestioned. That was the gallantry of the troops involved. The operation 
was the first serious battle test of Canadian units in this war, and it gave 
triumphant proof of their quality. Whatever heart-searchings there may have 
been about the value of the enterprise, there could be nothing but pride and 
admiration for the men who carried it out. 
Mr. Reyburn’s book is primarily the story of these men and their nine-hour 
ordeal in the face of the enemy. The author accompanied the South Saskatche- 
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wan regiment which landed at Pourville slightly to the west of Dieppe proper. 
He was under fire throughout the action and shared the hazards of the evacua- 
tion and the tension of waiting off-shore in the destroyer that was the last to 
leave the scene. As an eye-witness he was able to see only a small part of 
even that comparatively small engagement, and there were other points—par- 
ticularly on the left flank, where the Royal Regiment of Canada was repulsed 
with heavy losses—where the action was even hotter. But his experience was 
adequately illustrative of the general nature of the enterprise, and his account 
is a vivid piece of descriptive reporting. He has captured the emotional atmos- 
phere of that experience as well as the physical events, and he conveys both 
these aspects with clarity and vividness to the reader. 

It is not to be expected that his account will settle the controversies sur- 
rounding the raid. Any final conclusion must wait until fuller information 
is available, and even then there may be questions of judgment which will 
remain in dispute. Mr. Reyburn presents his justification of the value of the 
enterprise, but it is by no means conclusive. An attack with purely infantry 
weapons is hardly an adequate way to test the strength of the German defences, 
and a test in 1942 gives limited guidance for an attack in 1944. The gain in 
battle experience seems hardly worth the cost when half the participants are 
put out of action and unable to apply that experience, though the lessons may 
be of some value to the commanders. But it is quite possible that the test did 
provide information that could be gained in no other way, and that its importance 
as a diversion on the eve of the landing in North Africa may have been con- 
siderable. Whether Dieppe discouraged an early attempt at a full-scale invasion, 
and whether it is well that it did so, may be further questions for the future 
to answer. 

EpcaR McINNIS 
The University of Toronto. 


Canada after the War: Studies in Political, Social, and Economic Policies for 
Post-war Canada. Edited by ALEXANDER Brapy and F. R. Scott. Issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1943. Pp. xii, 348. ($3.25) 

ALTHOUGH the editors’ foreword is modest to the point of being apologetic, the 

contributors to this volume succeed in providing a number of useful guides to 

policy over a wide range of post-war problems. The book is about evenly 
divided between political and social policies (section I) and economic policies 

(section II), although the division is not always clear-cut. B. S. Keirstead, 

for example, writing on national policy in the first section, shows the economic 

theorist’s preoccupation with the problem of monopoly elements in the economy. 

His object is to find a real community of interest essential to a well-founded 

national policy. His criterion of successful policy is simply the most economic 

use of our resources. The advantage of this approach is that it suggests a com- 
mon national interest, and by stressing a common advantage and outlook, it 
promises a lessening of regional conflict. It implies, in other words, a re- 
orientation of commonly accepted views on national policy in a shifting of 
emphasis from regional to institutional divisions. Just how greater social unity 
would result is not clear, although the approach serves to draw attention to the 
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major obstacles to the economists’ “maximization of income,” and the bearing 
of these on the extension of social control. In “Parliamentary Democracy” 
Alexander Brady examines the problem of harmonizing social group interests 
by democratic means. “For a generation the hurried development of social 
services and economic controls, under the pressures of industrialism, has shifted 
extensive power to permanent administrators, and the war has immensely 
quickened this trend.” The weakness of parliament, and at the same time the 
greater demands upon it, indicate a need for revitalizing parliamentary institu- 
tions. Specific suggestions for the improvement of administrative machinery 
and personnel are made for making an unwieldy bureaucracy responsible and 
efficient. The test of success will be the retention of democratic procedures, and 
this depends on the achievement of greater national unity and the breaking down 
of popular apathy and ignorance. 

Constitutional issues in the post-war period are discussed by F. R. Scott. 
The easy settlement of these issues in war-time contrasts strongly with peace- 
time constitutional difficulties. Our whole system of control and our present 
stability depend very largely on emergency statutes, and with the return of 
peace the whole question of internal economic controls and new social security 
plans will depend on a satisfactory solution of constitutional difficulties. Amend- 
ing the constitution may be considered as part of winning the war. “Time and 
the B.N.A Act will bring back the status quo once the war is ended, without the 
need for any action,” but the status quo means federal impotence and a return to 
“the narrower concepts of an earlier age.” Alternative lines of attack on con- 
stitutional problems are discussed, the object being a more just social order and 
the end of legal obstacles to the attainment of national objectives. Charlotte 
Whitton restates and in some respects amplifies her views on the reconstruction 
of the social services. Objectives include greater stability in gainful occupation, 
“reasonable” returns therefrom, and social defences against interruptions in 
the flow of income. A survey is made of the distribution of gainfully-occupied 
persons in Canada, and of the exigencies which prevent maintenance by the 
individual of himself and his dependents. The principal causes of need and 
present means of dealing with them are described and a contrast is drawn 
between post-war objectives and present arrangements. A sharp distinction is 
drawn between insurance and assistance, and responsibilities and powers of 
governing units are defined. Whether governmental responsibility for social 
security and for the provision of employment can be reconciled with “free play 
of the individual” will be something for the future to decide. It is doubtful if it 
should be taken for granted as it is here. In “Canada and the World,” F. H. 
Soward sees signs of political maturity in Canada in accordance with the new 
responsibilities we have assumed. But if we are to play a significant part in 
international affairs we must show greater initiative in formulating a positive 
policy of our own than we have shown hitherto—*. . . a willingness to accept 
responsibility and an awareness of world problems . . . has not been conspicuous 
in the past in Canadian policy.” The time for fine sentiments, valorous dis- 
cretion, and the “great Canadian speech on the undefended North American 
frontier” is past. 

D. C. MacGregor, writing in section IT on full employment, is more critical 
than constructive. He has not made up his mind about the “best” post-war 
reconstruction policies, but he knows what he does not like, and his dislikes 
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include the popular Keynes-Hansen approach to full employment and many 
of the economic notions current today. He views with misgivings the effects 
of full recovery measures on business confidence in the United States, and he 
describes features of the Canadian economy which make the applicability of 
the Hansen proposals very doubtful here. The most orthodox of the contributors, 
he suggests that some attention be paid to the need for security for business. 
He is suspicious of the effects of internal borrowings and questions the pos- 
sibility of preserving the merits of a war economy in peace-time. And he dares 
to question the assumption that among the business man’s responsibilities is 
that of providing employment. While the writer’s statements and point of view 
are not in the fashion they should serve as a corrective to the glibness of many 
of the popularizers of the “modern” approach. In “Problems of International 
Economic Reconstruction,” J. F. Parkinson presents a realistic case for economic 
internationalism. Mass unemployment is an international problem and open 
to solution only by international means. War-time co-operation has its lessons 
for peace, and a continuance of many of the existing, and the formation of new, 
international agencies will be necessary in the post-war period. A more com- 
plex machinery of co-operation will be necessary since governments have now 
assumed responsibility for the common direction of economic affairs, and differ- 
ences in internal policy will complicate international arrangements. Commercial 
policy offers a good testing ground for such arrangements, and here as else- 
where the attitude of the United States is crucial to success. In the background 
lies the necessity of satisfactory political settlements and the end of the dangers 
of aggression. 

In “Exchange Control—During and After the War,” F. H. Knox describes 
Canadian experience in the last war and this. What controls should be retained 
and how extensive they should be will involve both short- and long-run con- 
siderations. In the transition period after the war their continuance is likely. 
Whether they will be relinquished in the long run will depend on the achieve- 
ment of prosperity in the United States and Great Britain, liberal trade policies 
in these countries, and a willingness on their part to provide financial leadership 
on a world scale. The United States is regarded as particularly important; 
“Tf the United States refuses to exercise in a positive fashion the leadership to 
which her economic power and resources destine her .. . or if the international 
co-operation which might be an alternative fails of achievement, then we shall 
assuredly have exchange controls with us for a long time—and much else 
beside!” W. M. Drummond’s discussion of agriculture in the post-war world 
is necessarily speculative and conditional. He stresses the importance of full 
employment policies to agriculture and the need for greater efficiency in pro- 
duction and marketing. The possibility of better marketing techniques is dis- 
cussed, and suggestions made as to alternative means of improving agricultural 
organization to meet the central problem of bringing to the small farmer the 
main advantages of the larger units. It is likely that the idea and technique of 
producing according to plan will not be forgotten in the post-war years. F. H. 
Hankin’s “Long Term Policy for Canadian Industry” is primarily a statement of 
his opinions on what the government should do if the captains of business and 
industry do not behave themselves, since they brought on the depression “by 
constricting purchasing power.” There should be “full and fair” competition, 
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“moderate” profits, “fair” prices, and so on. The writer is overly sanguine as 
to the ease with which governments can eliminate abuses of monopoly power. 
But it makes for an optimistic, if not a strong, ending to the book. 

There is no attempt to lay down an integrated programme, but there is 
general agreement as to the far-reaching changes wrought by the war, and 
as to the central place governments will occupy in the solution of post-war prob- 
lems. It is clear that Canadian post-war policies will be greatly influenced by 
the policies pursued in other countries, and particularly in the United States. 
The book is indexed, and there is a select bibliography of readily accessible 
material on subjects dealt with by the contributors. 


W. T. EASTERBROOK 
The University of Manitoba. 


Un Monde était leur empire. Par Rrncuet [P. PaANNEToN]. Montréal: Les 

Editions Variétés. 1943. Pp. 350. ($1.50) 

Tue author of this book, who is already known to many Canadians for his 
novel, Trente Arpents, depicting the struggles of a French-Canadian family 
in the midst of new economic and social forces, states his purpose in his preface. 
It is to tell the story of the long development of native cultures in the western 
world, and to show that we of European extraction are and must try to be 
Americans in the widest and best sense of the word. It behooves us, therefore, 
to know our pre-Columbian history. However true it is that we are Americans 
and not Europeans, a knowledge of this country is highly desirable, and the 
present volume is a welcome addition to the all too scanty Canadian literature 
on the subject. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the development 
of the indigenous cultures from the little-known hunting and gathering types 
of Folsom times to the higher cultures of Mexico and the Andes. The second 
part describes what happened to these after Columbus’s epochal visit to the 
New World, and ends with a hasty survey of the present condition of the 
surviving natives. Un Monde était leur empire is obviously to be treated as 
secondary material, and would have been much more useful if even a select 
bibliography had been appended; but the thought which runs through it, and is 
well summarized in the following quotations, will make it wholesome reading 
for all who aspire to be better “Américains.” “Nous avons vu,” says Ringuet, 
“quel passé I’Indien peut évoquer comme sien. Ce passé, il le peut sans crainte 
comparer a celui de tous les autres peuples; car s'il y trouve d’une part les 
mémes luttes, les mémes souffrances, les mémes superstitions et les mémes 
cruautés, il verra d’autre part le méme laborieux triomphe sur une nature 
rétive, les mémes gloires guerriéres, le méme patriotisme héroique, la 
meme recherche du beau.” 


K. E. Kipp 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CAaAnapDIAN Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Astor, W. W. Our imperial future. (Signpost booklets.) London: Signpost Press. 
1943. Pp. 24. (6d.) 


BENNETT, Viscount. The British Commonwealth of Nations: Its constitutional develop- 
ment (United Empire, XX XV(2), March-April, 1944, 40-5). An address given on 
December 16, 1943, before the Royal Empire Society in London. 


Brapy, A. Dominion nationalism and the Commonwealth (C.J.E.P.S., X(1), Feb., 1944, 
1-17). “‘A general and comparative treatment of the nature of Dominion national- 
ism and its influence on the relations of the Dominions to the outer world.”’ 


Canada. The future of the British Commonwealth (Round table, no. 134, March, 1944, 
186-92). Canada’s historic position within the Commonwealth has been the 
middle way, equally opposed to the centralization and the dissolution of the 
Commonwealth. It is a position which harmonizes well with the solution of the 
Commonwealth's great problem—‘‘the establishment of effective co-operative 
action within the Commonwealth, looking toward the creation of an effective 
world order based on the principle of international collaboration.” 


CarRTER, GWENDOLEN M. New trends in British Commonwealth relations (Pacific 
affairs, XVII(1), March, 1944, 71-80). A review of recent books. 


CoLBOoURNE, Maurice. America and Britain: A mutual introduction, with special 
reference to the British Empire. London [Toronto]: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
1943. Pp. x, 230. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 


Commonwealth counsels (Economist, CXLV, Aug. 21, 1943, 226-8). 
Commonwealth or Empire (Economist, CXLV, Sept. 4, 1943, 318, 321). 


Comstock, ALzADA. Canada and the Empire (Current history, VI( no. 31), March, 
1944, 232-7). A survey of Canadian views on Empire collaboration, following 
Lord Halifax’s speech, with some reference to attitudes in Australia and New 
Zealand. 





——— Migrations and the great Dominions (Current history, VI (no. 30), 
Feb., 1944, 121-5). A survey of possibilities for post-war immigration in Australia 
and Canada. 


Coutter, C. W. A. Empire unity: With a brief account of the objects and work of the 
Dominion Party of South Africa. Cape Town: Stewart Printing Co. Ltd. 
1944. Pp.53.  (3d.) 


E.tiott, W. Y. and Hatt, H. D. (eds.). The British Commonwealth at war. New 
York: Knopf. 19438. Pp. 515. To be reviewed later. 


FisHer, ALLAN G. B. The Commonwealth's place in the world economic structure (Inter- 
national affairs, XX(1), Jan., 1944, 32-42). ‘‘In the best interests of harmonious 
Commonwealth relations themselves, the Commonwealth's place in the World 
Economic Structure demands a turning away from the exclusive tendencies of 
the last decade and a closer integration with world economic development as a 
whole.” 
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GRAHAM, GERALD S. Britain and Canada. (Longmans pamphlets on the British 
Commonwealth, no. 6.) London, New York, Toronto: Longmans Green and Co. 
1943. Pp. 48. (25c.) To be reviewed later. 


GricG, Sir Epwarp. The British Commonwealth: Its place in the service of the world. 
With an introduction by the Right Hon. Lord HaLirax. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Corporation. 1944. Pp. x, 269. To be reviewed later. 


HALIFAX, Lord. Speech to the Toronto Board of Trade (International conciliation, no. 
398, March, 1944, 222-30). ‘‘Not Great Britain only, but the British Common- 
wealth and Empire must be the fourth power in that group upon which, under 
Providence, the peace of the world will henceforth depend.’’ The text of Lord 
Halifax’s famous speech in Toronto, January 24, 1944. 


Hatt, H. Duncan. The British Commonwealth of Nations and the future world order 
(International conciliation, no. 398, March, 1944, 192-9). The author looks to 
closer relations among members of the Commonwealth, the latter to be the fourth 
great power upon which the world order shall depend primarily. 


Hancock, W. K. Empire in the changing world. New York: Penguin Books. 1943. 
Pp. vi, 186. (35c.) To be reviewed later. 


Independent Dominions (Economist, CXLV, July 3, 1943, 4-5). 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. The ee Commonwealth and the price of peace (Frontiers 
of democracy, X (no. 79), Oct. 15, 1943, 20-3). A survey written for the American 
reader, of the record of the British Empire, the nature of the Commonwealth, and 
Commonwealth-American relations in the post-war world. 

———_—_——_—————_——_ [mperial cross-currents (Nation, vol. 158 (no. 19), May 6, 1944, 

532-4). A disc ussion of trends of opinion within the member-states of the British 

Commonwealth, and the issues likely to be discussed at the London Conference 

of Dominion Prime Ministers in May, 1944. 










See also monthly bulletins of the Royal Bank of Canada for May and June, 1944, for 
a discussion and survey of the British Empire. 





II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canada, Wartime Information Board, Canadian Affairs pamphlets. Vol. I. 1. War- 
changed Canada by G. W. McCRACKEN. 4. Canada as a Pacific power by A. R. M. 
Lower. 5. Canada—world trader by FRANK A. KNox. 6. Canada and the post-war 
world by L. B. PEARSON. Ottawa: King’s Printer. Jan. 15, March 1, 15, April 1, 
1944. Pp. 20 each. 
























Cowie, D. Scandinavia and the Dominions (Norseman, I, Sept., 1943, 386-92) 


DEXTER, GRANT. Canada and the building of peace. Toronto: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1944. Pp. 176. ($1.00) See p. 177. 


FELLMAN, Davip. Canada's post-war reconstruction aims (Foreign commerce weekly, 
XV (3), April 15, 1944, 3-5, 30-1). A survey of the recently published recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 


GELBER, LIONEL. A greater Canada among the nations. (Behind the headlines series, 
IV(2).) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. 1944. Pp. 18. (10c.) The author conceives Canada’s 
position to be that of a Britannic power of medium rank, a Middle Power among 
the nations of the world. 


Hunt, LAwrENCE. U.S.A. and Canada: An address at Montreal. Philadelphia: The 
Newcomen Society, American Branch. 1943. Pp. 20. An address given before 
the Canadian Club at Montreal, on April 12, 1943. The Canadian people “‘can 

play a vital part in helping to make sure of the first firm step toward a law-abiding 

world—that complete cooperation between the American Republic and the British 

Commonwealth on which all like-minded nations may count as a great rock in 

a weary land.” 
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KinG, W. L. MACKENZIE. Statement to House of Commons, Ottawa, January 31, 1944 
(International conciliation, no. 398, March, 1944, 231-3). The Prime Minister’s 
statement of Canadian hopes for the post-war order, as contrasted with the views 
expressed by Lord Halifax and Field Marshal Smuts: ‘‘I must ask whether the 
best way ...is to seek a balance of strength between three or four great powers. 
Should we not, indeed must we not, aim at attaining the necessary superiority 
of power by creating an effective international system inside which the cooperation 
of all peace-loving countries is freely sought and given?” 


McCartny, LEIGHTON. Canadian-American relations in war and peace (International 
conciliation, no. 398, March, 1944, 200-4). ‘‘The new and closer relationships 
between Canada and the United States which have been built in the stress of war 
promise to be of permanent value.” 


MacIntyre, DoNALD. Canadian policy and Latin America (Canadian forum, XXIII 
(no. 278), March, 1944, 272-3). Outlines seven principles as a possible Latin 
American policy for Canada. 


Morison, J. L. Canadian diplomacy in American affairs (History, XXVIII (no. 108), 
Sept., 1943, 162-70). Traces the development of Canadian national diplomacy 
from the acknowledgment of American independence to the twentieth century. 


Murray, Epwarp. What UNRRA means to Canada (Canadian business, XVII(2) 


Feb., 1944, 42-5, 76,78). A general outline of what Canada’s contribution to 
UNRRA will be. 


Scott, F. R. Cooperation for what? United States and British Commonwealth. (1.P.R. 
pamphlets, no. 11.) New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1944. Pp. 64. (25c.) To be reviewed later. 


STEWART, HERBERT L. Canadian-American club contacts (Dalhousie review, X XIII(4), 
Jan., 1944, 448-55). The author believes that the close relationships between 
Canadian and American service clubs, Greek letter societies, and such have done 
much to promote Canadian-American understanding. 


III. CANADA AND THE WAR 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada ai war series, nos. 33-5. Feb., March, 
April, 1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 39; 80; 72. 


Hiccins, BENJAMIN H. Canada’s financial system in war. (Our Economy in War, 
Occasional Paper 19, April, 1944.) New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1944. Pp. vi, 87. (50c.) ‘‘Against a background of wartime in- 
dustrial and price controls, and fiscal policy, the study shows how Canada has 
mobilized its financial system for war. The wartime functioning of different 
financial institutions is described, and the effects of war finance measures on such 
institutions are traced. Finally, Canadian war financing methods in the two 
World Wars are compared, and the lessons relevant to war finance and postwar 
reconstruction problems are suggested.”’ 


Hopoins, J. HERBERT, CromBIE, Davip B., CRAWFORD, Eric, and Huestis, R. B. 
Women at war. Montreal, Toronto: MacLean Publishing Company. 1943. 
Pp. iv, 190. 


LLEWELLIN, J. J. Machinery of wartime cooperation between the British Commonwealth 
and the United States (International conciliation, no. 398, March, 1944, 178-84). 
On the military side the Chiefs of Staff of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth have been combined; on the civil side, five Combined Boards 
have been set up, the Combined Munitions Assignments Board, the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, the Com- 
bined Food Board, and the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board. 
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McInnis, EpGar. The war: Fourth year. With an introduction by Lord Wave Lt. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xviii, 409. 
($2.50) 


MusGrave, R. A. and Seticman, H. L. The wartime tax effort of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada (Federal Reserve bulletin, XXX(1), Jan., 1944, 
16-27). ‘‘With respect to the present over-all level of taxation, it is clearly highest 
in the United Kingdom and lowest in the United States. With respect to the 
increase in the level of taxation Canada and the United Kingdom can not easily 
be rated, but they are both substantially ahead of the United States.” 


STANLEY, GEORGE F. G. The Canadian Forestry Corps, 1940-1943 (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XXVIII(3), March, 1944, 134-45). The work of the Forestry 
Corps in Scotland is described. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Guide to depositories of manuscript collections in New York State (exclusive of New York 
City) (New York history, XXV(2), April, 1944, 226-7). Supplement no. 5 to 
the guide. 


Harvey, JEAN-CHARLES. Les Grenouilles demandent un roi. Montréal: Les Editions 
du Jour. 1943. Pp. 156. An English translation of this volume has been pub- 
lished, entitled The Eternal Struggle: The Truceless Conflict between the Rights of 
the Individual and the Forces of Despotism (Toronto, Forward Publishing Com- 
pany, 1943, x, 98 pp.). 


KENNEY, JAMES F. The war and the historian (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, XX XVII, sec. 2, May, 1943, 121-9). Considers the likely reactions of 
the war on the student of history, and the part he should play in shaping public 
opinion in relation to the war. 


Lower, A.R. M. A bright future for a dull subject (Manitoba arts review, III(4), fall, 
1943, 10-21). ‘‘Our history embodies a determination to make good a lost cause, 
it is a continuous illustration of the possibility of achieving the impossible . . . can 
we not feel that we, too, have our historic mission, a mission which shall justify 
our nationhood?” 


(2) New France 


Benoit, AuGusteE. Champlain en Amérique espagnole (Les Carnets viatoriens, IXe 
année, jan., 1944, 51-3). A brief account of Champlain’s impressions of a visit 
to New Spain, Central America, and Mexico, in 1599. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN (ed.). The authorship of the journal of Jean Cavelier (Mid-America, 
XXV(3), July, 1943, 220-3). The author has studied several documents recently 
which make him doubt whether the journal he edited and published in 1938 (The 
Journal of Jean Cavelier, the Account of a Survivor of La Salie's Texas Expedition, 
1684-1688) was really written by Cavelier. 

—__—— —— Cadillac's early years in America (Mid-America, XXVI(1), 


Jan., 1944, 3-39). Records the salient facts of Cadillac’s career from the time of 


his arrival in America, about 1683, to the time of his departure for the West in 
September, 1694. 


FréGAuLT, Guy. Recherche de la Nouvelle-France. U1. Les travaux et les jours 
(Amérique frangaise, 3e année, nos. 19 and 20, fév., 1944, 16-30; mars, 1944, 34-41). 
A study of economic conditions and trade in New France in the period 1713-63. 


GREEN, Ernest. Corvettes of New France (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, XX XV, Toronto, 1943, 29-38). An interesting memoir of two French 
ships, rushed to completion in 1758-9, and their naval services in the campaigns 
of 1759 in Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. 
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Lanctot, Gustave. Images et figures du Montréal sous la France (1642-1763) (Mémoires 
de la Société royale du Canada, XX XVII, sec. 1, mai, 1943, 53-78). For some 
strange reason, there are few authentic source materials in the way of sketches of the 
people or the town of Montreal under the French regime, and few portraits; much 
of what material there is was collected or jotted down by the English after the 
conquest. Here the author has made a selection from the authentic source 
materials and presents a number of reproductions under four headings: maps 
and plans, views, portraits, houses and monuments, with an accompanying com- 
mentary for each. 


SNYDER, J. F. The old French towns of Illinois in 1839: A reminiscence (Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, XXXVI(4), Dec., 1943, 345-67). This article 
was written in 1908 by one of the founders of the Illinois State Historical Society; 
it recalls a visit he made to several of these towns, Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, 
Cahokia, with his parents in 1839, as a small boy of nine. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ALFRED, Brother. Hon. Alexander McDonell (Collachie): Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly of Upper Canada, 1762-1842. Toronto: Mission Press, 67 Bond Street. 
(1943.] Pp. 24. Alexander McDonell was an outstanding figure in Catholic and 
political circles of Upper Canada. He was a close friend of Governor Simcoe, 
and a loyal supporter of the British Crown. For some years a resident of Niagara, 
the first capital of Upper Canada, he spent the last fifty years of his life in or 
around Toronto. For over twenty-five years he represented the County of Glen- 
garry in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, and was Speaker of the 
Assembly for several sessions. 


Bittrncton, Ray A. The Fort Stanwix Treaty of 1768 (New York history, XXV(2), 
April, 1944, 182-94). An examination of Sir William Johnson's abrupt reversal 
of policy on the Treaty of Fort Stanwix with the Indians. 


Crark, Mattie M. I. The positive side of John Graves Simcoe. Toronto: Forward 
Publishing Company Ltd. 1943. Pp. 121. To be reviewed later. 


Gates, Litt1an F. The Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 1815-1816 (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and Records, XX XV, Toronto, 1943, 25-8). The journals 
of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada for 1815-16 have recently come to 
light in the Dominion Archives; that of 1815 is particularly interesting, as the 
journal of the Assembly for that year is not known to exist. 


GREENE, Evarts BouTe.Lt. The revolutionary generation, 1763-1790. (A History of 
American Life series, edited by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER and Dixon RYAN Fox, 
vol. IV.) New York [Toronto]: The Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xx, 
487. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


Keyes, Lord. Combined operations in the St. Lawrence River, 1759 (in Amphibious 
Warfare and Combined Operations, by Lord Keyes, Cambridge, 1943, 9-17). The 
capture of Quebec in 1759 by the “‘conjunct expedition” of General Wolfe and 
Admiral Saunders was ‘‘a campaign which is a classic and an example of Naval 
and Military co-operation at its best.’’ 


Miter, Joun C. Origins of the American Revolution. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 519. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


Mowat, CaarLes L. The Southern Brigade: A sidelight on the British military estab- 
lishment in America, 1763-1775 (Journal of southern history, X(1), Feb., 1944, 
59-77). The decision to bring about closer imperial unity by the maintenance 
of a substantial military establishment in North America produced many reper- 
cussions; although this article deals chiefly with only part of the establishment, 
the Southern Brigade, the broader aspects of the reorganization of imperial affairs 
in North America are outlined, with some material on the situation in Quebec. 
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PyrkE, B. A. The Dutch fur traders of Fort Orange and Albany (Yearbook, Dutch 
Settlers Society of Albany, 1942-4). 





RADDALL, T. H. Combined operations, 1758 (Blackwood’s magazine, no. 1537, Dec., 
1943, 312-21). Amphibious operations were used as early as 1758, in the capture 
of Louisbourg. 





STANLEY, G. D. Physicians in Canadian history. VII. Dr. John Rolph: Medicine and 
rebellion in Upper Canada (Calgary Associate Clinic, historical bulletin IX(1), 
May, 1944, 1-13). The life and work of John Rolph were entwined intimately 
with the early political history of Upper Canada. He took part in the fight of 
the Reformers for Responsible Government, in the Mackenzie Rebellion, and had 
to seek exile in the United States; on his return his real contributions to the 
organization and development of Canada's earliest medical education began. 


StoRM, CoLton. Lieutenant John Armstrong’s map of the Illinois River, 1790 (Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXXVII(1), March, 1944, 48-55). Some 
descriptions of this map, at present in the possession of the Clements Library at 
the University of Michigan. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


ANGERS, FRANGOIS-ALBERT. Vues canadiennes-francaises ‘sur le probléme canadien 
(Culture, IV(4), déc., 1943, 482-94). The author, starting with the premise that 
there exists still the two main groups in Canada, the ‘‘conquerors” and the ‘‘con- 
quered,”’ states as his thesis that the only solution which will lead to true unity 
will be complete recognition of the equality of the two groups; and this solution 
can only come about by making Canada bi-ethnical and bi-cultural, with the 
French and English languages, privileges, and religions being completely equal in 
all parts of the Dominion. 


ARCHAMBAULT, Father. Pour un ordre meilleur: Déclaration des Semaines sociales du 
Canada expliquée et commentée. (1L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, jan.-fév., 1944, nos. 
360-1.) Montréal: Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1944. Pp. 64. (25c.) 


ArEs, RICHARD. Notre Question nationale. 1. Les faits. Montréal: Editions de 
l’'Action Nationale. 1943. Pp. 240. 


BRAULT, LUCIEN. Mémoires dela Société royale du Canada, sections I et II, 1882-1948, 
Index. Ottawa: Les Editions de l'Université d’Ottawa. 1944. Pp. 112. This 
index limits itself to the names of the authors, and the titles of works published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, sections I and II, 1882-1942 
inclusive. 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Canada 1944: 


Official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1944. Pp. 208. (25c.) 


Canada, Dominion of. Official report of debates, House of Commons, fourth session, 
nineteenth parliament, 7 George VI, 1943. Vols. I-V, being vols. CCXXXIV- 
CCXXXVIII, for period 1875-1943. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 1-5440. 


Canada, the Senate. Debates, 1943-4, official report, fourth session, nineteenth parliament, 
7 and 8 George VI. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. xiv, 445. 


The Canadian parties (Economist, CXLV, Sept. 18, 1943, 398). 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. Third annual report, 1942-1943. Ottawa: 
The Council, 166 Marlborough Avenue. 1944. Pp. 31. 


Cassipy, Harry M. Three social security plans for Canada (Public affairs, VII(2), 
winter, 1944, 69-74). A comparison of the proposals on social security made by 
Leonard Marsh, Charlotte Whitton, and the author. 
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CuHAPAIS, THOMAS. Discours et conférences. Québec: Librairie Garneau Ltée. 1943. 
Pp. xxii, 458. ($1.50) This fourth volume of M. Chapais’s speeches is composed 
entirely ‘of political talks given during the period 1898-1931. They indicate that 
M. Chapais has always placed the preservation of French Canada and its culture 
above any party allegiance. They also show, as do his historical writings, that 
he has always been a keen advocate of Anglo-French co-operation in Canada. 
Of the speeches included, the most important are those dealing with public educa- 
tion (1898, 1899), French-Canadian traditions (1905), the divorce question (1920, 
1925, 1930), the Franco-German situation (1923), and the League of Nations 
(1931). [R.M.S.] 


CLoxie, H. McD. Constitutional revision (Manitoba arts review, II1(5), spring, 1944, 
21-9). Points out that the attainment of any programme for a brave new world 
depends largely on the existence of an effective and convenient constitutional 
system, and that Canada’s is inadequate for the future needs of the country, 
both from the point of view of national status and of federal relations. 


CREIGHTON, DONALD GRANT. Dominion of the north: A history of Canada. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1944. Pp. viii, 
535. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


FowLer, R. M. The B.N.A. Actand nationhood. (Behind the headlines series, IV(3).) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1944. Pp. 23. (10c.) Will the B.N.A. Act limit Canada’s 
ability to carry out a well-rounded plan of reconstruction, and to implement her 
undertakings in established international agreements? 


GARNEAU, FRANGOIS-XAVIER. Histoire du Canada. Huitiéme édition entiérement 
revue et augmentée par son petit-fils, HECTOR GARNEAU. I. Les grandes décou- 
vertes; La Nouvelle-France; Les nations indigenes. Montréal: Editions de |’Arbre. 
1944. Pp. 285. To be reviewed later. 


HOWLAND, GOLDWIN W. Occupational therapy across Canada (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXVIII(1), Jan., 1944, 32-40). Describes the extensive development 
that has taken place since occupational therapy was created in Canada during the 
last Great War, and the high position and valuable work it has achieved at the 
present time. 


Innis, H. A. and Day, J. H. Stephen Butler Leacock (1869-1944) (C.J.E.P.S., X(2), 
May, 1944, 126-30). An article of tribute to the late Professor Leacock for his 
work as one of the founders of social studies in Canada, as a beloved professor 
at McGill University, and as a widely-acclaimed humourist. <A selected biblio- 
graphy of his writings accompanies the article. 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. Seven pillars of freedom. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 226. (85c.) The author calls this 
“A book on first principles, written by a Canadian for Canadians.’”’ The seven 
‘pillars’ or fundamental principles by which the edifice of Canadian and world 
liberty is to be supported, are: religious faith, co-operation, education, justice, 
discipline, fraternity, and loyalty. 


LACHAPELLE, CLAIRE. Sympathies canadiennes (Les Carnets viatoriens, [Xe année (1), 
janv., 1944, 19-29). The author pleads for increased understanding between the 
two major national groups in Canada. 


LANDON, FreD. Lake Huron. (The American Lakes series, edited by M1Lo M. QUAIFE.) 
Indianapolis, New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company [Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart Ltd.]. 1944. Pp. 398. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


Lewis, Davip. Socialism across the border—Canada’s CCP, (Antioch review, III 
(4), winter, 1943, 470-82). An explanation, particularly directed to American 
readers, of the development of the C.C.F., its platform and policies. 
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Lower, A. R. M. Two nations or two nationalities? (Culture, IV(4), déc., 1943, 
470-81). The author can “see no reason for believing that we cannot have a 
Canadian nation because we have two races which are so divergent.’’ Both races 
should learn to think as Canadians, first and foremost, and to work for tolerance 
and understanding. Best of all, they should work for some measure of agreement 
on the broad lines of foreign policy, for ‘“‘nothing will contribute more effectively 

to the emergence of a genuine nationhood.” 





McArtuur, ARTHUR. Canada's road to social security (Canadian business, XVII(3), 
March, 1944, 44-7, 100, 102). A consideration of the Marsh and Whitton Reports. 











Mack[ay], R. A. John W. Dafoe, 1866-1944 (C.J.E.P.S., X(1), Feb., 1944, 79-82). 
An article paying tribute to the late Mr. Dafoe of Winnipeg, well-known editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, political journalist, contributor to many fields of 
the social sciences in Canada. A bibliography of his writings by Miss Inga Thom- 
son and Miss Marcella Dafoe appears in the May issue of the JouRNAL. 


Manevux, ArtTuHurR (ed.). Lettres del’ Abbé Henri-Raymond Casgrain a Francis Parkman 
(Le Canada frangais, XX XI(7), mars, 1944, 549-53). This instalment completes 
the series; see note in C.H.R., March, 1944, p. 87. 


Ma tory, J. R. Changing techniques of Canadian government (Public affairs, VII(2), 
winter, 1944, 112-17). New developments in the Canadian system of government 
have served to emphasize the durability and adaptability of cabinet government, 
and the wisdom of fitting new administrative agencies into it. 

The courts and the sovereignty of the Canadian parliament (C.J.E.P.S., 

X(2), May, 1944, 165-78). “...If we value the authority of parliament, we 

may have to circumscribe the federal functions of the judiciary and seek to safe- 

guard our federalism by greater excursions into the shadowland of constitutional 
convention.” 





MAXWELL, Eaton. Canada looks to the postwar (Antioch review, III(4), winter, 1943, 
483-97). Canada’s economic experience in war is forming the base for Canadian 
thinking about the post-war period; the author outlines the policies and progress 
made to date, and the constitutional questions which may have to be settled 
before further definitive action can be taken. 


Morris, LestreE. Whose war? A reply to the Liberal Party's Winnipeg Free Press. 
Winnipeg: Manitoba Provincial Committee, Labor-Progressive Party. [1943.] 
Pp. 45. (10c.) An attack on policies advocated by the Free Press. 


NADEAU, GABRIEL. Chronique franco-américaine (Culture, V(1), mars, 1944, 56-68). 
The author, critical of the ‘‘checklist’’ which appeared in M. Jacques Ducharme's 
volume, The Shadows of the Trees, has compiled a bibliography of literature on 
French America, which corrects errors and supplies additional information which 
the ‘‘checklist”’ lacked. 


Pacey, DESMOND. The humanities in Canada (Queen's quarterly, L(4), winter, 1943-4, 
354-60). Advocates a fresh attitude toward the study of the humanities, and the 
establishment of a national scholarly association, to act as a stimulus to research. 


PATERSON, JACK. If I were an airman. Toronto: Forward Publishing Company Ltd. 
1944. Pp. 15. ‘‘Were I a Canadian airman, I should have really but one thing 
to say to my Government ... the narrow and feeble policy which is announced 
as being that of Canada in the post-war world of the air, is not one which I am 
prepared to accept.”’ 


PERRAULT, JACQUES. Réflexions sur les amendements a la constitution canadienne (Action 
nationale, XX, 1943, 184-96). 


Post-war thinking in Canada (Economist, CXLV, July 31, 1943, 142-3). 
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Potvin, PAscaLt et MAnEUX, ArTHUR. Les Correspondants de l’Abbé Henri-Raymond 
Casgrain (Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada, XX XVII, sec. 1, mai, 1943, 
79-88). An indication of the wealth of material to be found in the twenty-one 
volumes of letters received by the Abbé Casgrain is given; the Abbé was in cor- 
respondence with a number of outstanding men of letters and historians in Canada, 
the United States, and Europe. These letters, now contained in the Archives 


of the Seminary at Laval University, Quebec, comprise only those received by 
the Abbé. 


p, T. A. ‘The Toronto General’’ (Calgary Associate Clinic, historical bulletin, 


IX(1), May, 1944, 13-18). A brief history of the first hundred years of the Toronto 
General Hospital, 1813-1913. 


Royal Society of Canada. List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 1943. Ottawa: The Society. 1943. Pp. vi, 140. 
The proceedings of the annual meeting held at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, on May 25-6, 1943. Contains also the presidential address by J. B. 
Co.uiP, ‘‘Science and War,” and the biographical sketches of deceased members: 
“Frank Dawson Adams” by H. M. Tory; “Alfred Baker’ by S. BEATTY; ‘‘Louis- 
Philippe Geoffrion”’ by MAuRIcE HEBERT; ‘‘Paul Stilwell McKibben”’ by CHARLES 
C. Mack.in; ‘‘Thomas Reeve Rosebrugh” by J. L. SyNGE; ‘‘Thomas Leonard 
Walker”’ by A. L. Parsons; ‘‘Arthur Willey” by A. G. HUNTSMAN. 

——— Transactions of the Society, sections I and II (Literature, 
history, archaeology, sociology, political economy, and allied subjects, in French 
and in English], meeting of May, 1943. Third series, vol. XXXVII. Ottawa: 
The Society. 1943. Pp. 121; 156. The articles in these sections are listed 
elsewhere in this bibliography if relevant to the subjects covered herein. 


SANDWELL, B. K. Constitutional change in Canada (Queen's quarterly, L(4), winter, 
1943-4, 414-18). Believes that a re-location of the final interpreting power, and 
a broad application of the emergency powers doctrine, might afford all the necessary 
scope for effecting the needed changes in the application of the British North 
America Act, and thus obviate the very delicate and politically hazardous method 
of changing the text. 


Senror, C. N. When the boys come home: Their post-war opportunities in Canada. 
With a foreword by WiLFrip Bovey. Toronto: Collins. 1944. Pp. 190. (25c.) 
Canada’s programme of rehabilitation of her armed forces is already in operation; 


important features of it are outlined to help the Services plan their lives on their 
return. 


SmiTH, I. NORMAN. Canada’s constitution. (Canadian affairs pamphlet series, 1(8).) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. May 1, 1944. Pp. 20. 


La Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise. Wémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-francgaise. Montréal: [c/o The Rev. Archange Godbout, president, 
2310 Dorchester Street West]. Jan., 1944. Pp. 72. This is the first issue of 
a new publication, henceforth to be published half-yearly. The newly-formed 
La Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise has taken as its aim the preservation 
of all material and documents concerning the history of French-Canadian families, 
and the dissemination of such historical information. To assist in this aim, an 
archives section has been set up in the municipal library in Montreal, and it is 
hoped that interested members of the public will assist by donating relevant 
material. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by DANA PorTER. Maritime 
Provinces by G. F. Curtis. Ontario by E. H. Sirk. Quebec by BROOKE CLAXTON. 
Western Provinces by F. C. CRONKITE (University of Toronto law journal, V(2), 
Feb., 1944, 464-75). This is a survey which appears annually in the Journal. 


TANGHE, RAYMOND (ed.). Opinions: Tribune d'information sur les problémes de l'aprés- 
guerre. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1943. Pp. 159. (50c.) 
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ToprinGc, C. W. Canadian penal institutions. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1943 
(revised ed., first published 1929). Pp. xx, 146. ($2.50) ‘‘This volume is based 
on research extending over a period of more than ten years and aims to be a de- 


scription and evaluation of Canadian penal and reformative institutions rather 
than of the whole Canadian system of justice.” 


Viau, ARMAND. L’Avenir de l’entité canadienne-frangaise au Canada (Action nationale, 
XXII, 1943, 247-68). 


WILuis, Joun. Securing uniformity of law in a federal system—Canada (University of 
Toronto law journal, V(2), Feb., 1944, 352-67). Federalism is the negation of 
centralization, which is the key to uniformity of law; the author examines the 
factors to which Canada owes the very substantial degree of uniformity which 
exists in the laws of her eight common-law provinces. 


[Winnipeg Free Press.] Dafoe of the Winnipeg Free Press. Winnipeg: The Free Press. 
Jan., 1944. Pp. iv, 42. The tributes written at the time of Mr. Dafoe’s death 
have been brought together here by his newspaper associates. 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 


BorreETT, WILLIAM C. More tales told under the old town clock. Halifax: Imperial 
Publishing Company. 1943. Pp. xvi, 233. ($2.50) Like its predecessor, this 
book reproduces in printed form tales from Nova Scotia’s history which the author 
has told over the radio network. Mr. Borrett has a nose for smelling out a good 
story, and here he presents an assortment which ranges in subject from pirates to 
domestic problems, and in time from the sixteenth century to the present war. 
Without being either history or literature, the stories are true in their main facts 
and authentic in atmosphere. For many they will undoubtedly enliven the 
hitherto dull pages of Nova Scotian history. [MARGARET ELLs] 


Cross, Austin F. Is New Brunswick unlucky? 
1944, 40-3, 130, 132, 134, 136). 
——_—_—_—_—_—_———- People: Nova Scotia's primary product (Canadian 


XVII(3), March, 1944, 60-5, 115-16). 


(Canadian business, XVII(1), Jan., 
business, 


DuGrE, ALEXANDRE. Acadie constructive (Relations, no. 36, déc., 1943, 311-14). The 


rehabilitation of Acadia is being carried out through the development of co- 
operatives, and the work of men such as the Abbé Galmier at Cap Salé. 


FAIRWEATHER, C. LILLIAN. Interiors of pioneer houses in New Brunswick (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXVIII(5), May, 1944, 238-43). An interesting study of 


old doors, doorlatches, wallpapers, cupboards, fireplaces, etc., in pioneer homes in 
New Brunswick. 


FRANK, THoMas B. Roaming the states. New York: Richard R. Smith. Unpaged. 
($2.75) A photographic journey from Nova Scotia to California. 

KEIRSTEAD, B. S. and M.S. The impact of the war on the Maritime economy. (Dal- 
housie University bulletin on public affairs, XIII.) Halifax: Imperial Publishing 
Company. 1944. Pp. vi, 28. (25c.) A condensed version of the longer volume 
presenting the results of the inquiry conducted by the Dalhousie University 


Institute of Public Affairs, initiated in 1940, into the war-time changes of the 
Maritime economy. 


McLennan, C. P. Press memories of Halifax (Dalhousie review, X XIII(4), Jan., 1944, 


425-32). Newspapermen and the early days of journalism in Halifax are recalled. 


MAXWELL, Littan M. B. A history of Fredericton’s gaols (Maritime advocate and 
busy east, XX XIV(4-5), Nov.-Dec., 1943, 5-8, 29). The various buildings which 
have housed Fredericton’s jails are described. 
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RicHteER, L. The effect of health insurance on the demand for health services (C.J.E.P.S., 
X(2), May, 1944, 179-205). It was concluded that health insurance is likely to 
bring about a considerable rise in the demand for health services, according to a 
survey conducted by the Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, 
which made comparative studies of the health situation in Yarmouth and Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia; the former is a town without health insurance protection, the 
latter has probably the oldest system of health insurance in Canada, if not in the 
Americas. 















(2) The Province of Quebec 
Auccair, ELie-J. Saint-Henri des Tanneries ad Montréal (Mémoires de la Société royale 

du Canada, XX XVII, sec. 1, mai, 1943, 1-16). The history of the founding of the 
parish of Saint-Henri des Tanneries (July 2, 1867) and its development are related. 
















BROUILLETTE, BENOiTt. Géographie, histoire et économie agricole de Varennes (L’ Actualité 
économique, 19e année, mars, 1944, 460-90). An economic study of the village and 
community of Varennes, Quebec, which celebrated the 250th anniversary of its 

religious foundation in 1943. 


FreGAuLT, Guy. Montréal, capitale du Canada (L'Action universitaire, X(6), fév., 
1944, 5-9). One hundred years ago, Montreal became the capital of the united 
Canadas; but the riots which followed the passing of the Rebellion Losses Bill to 
indemnify residents of Lower Canada, and approved by Lord Elgin, led to the honour 
again becoming peripatetic. 


LAPLANTE, Ropo_pHe. La coopération, élément de solidarité (Culture, V(1), mars, 
1944, 6-10). The growing strength of co-operative organizations among the 
French-Canadian population, both in Quebec and in Acadia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and the West, where the groups look to Quebec for guidance, is a bond of 
interest which draws the French-Canadian groups, wherever they are, into a 
strong sense of solidarity. , 












MassicoTte, E.-Z. On devait naitre le parc Sohmer (B.R.H., XLIX(12), déc., 1943, 
358-61). Sohmer Park in Montreal was opened in 1889 to be a setting for musical 
concerts; its history up to that date is here given. 

——— Le Tribunal seigneurial de Sorel et autres (B.R.H., L(1), janv., 1944, 

13-14). Research into the problem of seigneurial tribunals has brought forth 
information about some seigneuries; it can now be stated that a tribunal existed 

at Sorel, but it is not known when it was established, how long it existed, and the 
name of the officer who held the office. 









(Québec, Secrétariat de la province. Rapport de Tarchivisie de la province de Québec 
pour 1942-1943. Québec: King’s Printer. 1943. Pp. xvi, 486. To be reviewed 
later. 













Roy, PrerreE-GeorGES. A travers l'histoire de Beaumont. Lévis [44 rue Wolfe]. 1943. 
Pp. 309. 


Rumitty, Ropert. Histoire de la Province de Québec. XII. Les écoles du nord-ouest. 
XIIl. Henri Bourassa. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1944. Pp. 232; 
213. ($1.25 each) To be reviewed later. 


- 
STUCKER, E. L'Tle aux forteresses familiales: L'Ile d'Orleans (Technique, XVIII, 1943, 
717-23, 740). 
—————— Le Moulin de Vincennes (Technique, XVIII, 1943, 610-14). History 
of the seigneury of Vincennes and its mill, situated at the foot of the falls of the 
same name, on the south bank of the St. Lawrence River, eight miles east of Levis. 











TREMBLAY, Victor. Bon-Désir: Un coin dela paroisse des Bergeronnes. (Publications 
de la Société Historique du Saguenay, no. 7.) Chicoutimi: [La Société Historique 
des Bergeronnes]. 1944. Pp. 31. 
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(3) The Province of Ontario 
BINGHAM, ROBERT W. Niagara, highway of heroes: A narrative history of western 

New York state. Buffalo: Foster and Stewart Publishing Corporation. 1943. 
Pp. x, 154. ($1.50) 









BosANQUET, Mary. Life on an Ontario bush farm (Geographical magazine, XVI(10), 
Feb., 1944, 492-501). The author spent a year on a farm in Dayton, Algoma 
district. 








































FLEMING, C. A. Pioneer settlers walk 130 miles (Ontario Historical Society, Papers and 
Records, XX XV, Toronto, 1943, 14-24). The story of the walk by two boys from 
Vaughan Township, Ontario (twenty miles north of Toronto), to Derby Township, 
Grey County, seven miles from Owen Sound, in 1847. 





GuImL_eTt, Epwin C. Toronto's 150 years (Canadian geographical journal, XXVIII(5), 
May, 1944, 204-11). The year 1943 marked the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Toronto; the author surveys the chief trends of development during this period. 





LAIDLER, GEORGE. The Nottawasaga Portage, Simcoe County, Ontario (Ontario His- 
torical Society, Papers and Records, XXXV, Toronto, 1943, 39-48). Sometimes 
known as Nine Mile Portage, this line of communication between Lake Simcoe and 
Georgian Bay was a valuable connecting link between East and West, for both 

trading and military purposes. 








Murray, J. McE. A recovered letter: W. W. Baldwin to C. B. Wyatt, 6th April, 1813 
(Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, XX XV, Toronto, 1943, 49-55). 
A letter by the father of Robert Baldwin from York, to a friend in England, formerly 
Provincial Surveyor of Crown Lands in Upper Canada, written three weeks before 
the town of York was seized by the Americans. 








Ontario Historical Society. Papers and records. Vol. XXXV. Toronto: The Society. 
1943. Pp. 69. Contributions to this volume are listed separately in this biblio- 
graphy. 





RicHarpson, A. H. The Ganaraska watershed survey (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII(4), April, 1944, 188-97). The Ganaraska survey grew out of the Guelph 
Conference on conservation in 1941, and was intended only as a piece of research 
in the field of conservation, to determine the amount of post-war employment 
which could be provided by conservation projects in southern Ontario; the area 
covered by the survey lies in Durham and Northumberland Counties, Ontario, 
north and west of the town of Port Hope, and is drained by the Ganaraska River, 
which empties into Lake Ontario at Port Hope. 


SnyDER, L. L. Point Pelee—a Canadian port for birds (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII(4), April, 1944, 182-7). The reservation of Point Pelee in Essex County, 
Ontario, as a National Park, assures that it will remain unspoiled as a highway 
and haven for migrating birds. 


La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. Faune et mines régionales. (Documents 
historiques, no. 3.) Sudbury: La Société, College du Sacré-Cceur. 1943. Pp. 48. 


WaLpiE, JEAN H. Pioneer days in Brant County (Ontario Historical Society, Papers 
and Records, XXXV, Toronto, 1943, 56-63). The story of the impact of the 
Rebellion of 1837 on the Malcolm family of Brant County is told, along with notes 
on other prominent families of the county. 


WALKER, ARCHIE. Caradoc Township Community Hall and Memorial monument, 
erected in Mount Brydges, Ontario, 1920 A.D., in honor of the Caradoc boys and 
nursing sisters who served in the Great War of 1914-1918: A historical sketch. With 
a foreword by the Rev. A. J. ELson. Muncey, Ont.: The author, R.R. 1. N.d. 

N.p. (mimeo.). 
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Western Ontario historical notes, 11(1). London: Lawson Memorial Library, University 
of Western Ontario. March, 1944. Pp. 20. Contains a number of articles on 
various phases of the history of Western Ontario, genealogical notes, and news of 
historical activities. 


Younc, A. H. In and about St. Thomas over one hundred years ago (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, XXXV, Toronto, 1943, 5-13). In the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, Anglican ministers were few in western Ontario; in order 
not to lose ground to the Methodists, those at hand worked indefatigably for the 
propagation of the Anglican faith. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Baupoux, Maurice. Le Fait francais dans l'Ouest (Le Canada francais, XX XI(8), 
avril, 1944, 623-30). A speaker for La Société du Parler francais presents a picture 
of the extent to which French Canadians in the western provinces are tenacious 
of their French culture and language; the weakest point in recent years has been 
the home itself, with radio the invader, but if plans are realized for a ‘‘Radio-Ouest 
francaise,” radio can become the strongest ally for the survival of French culture. 


CANNELL, Scott. Forty years ago (Canadian banker, LI, 1944, 123-41). Reminiscences 
of a junior bank clerk’s life in Winnipeg forty years ago. 


Morton, ARTHUR S. Fort aux Trembles, better known as Isaac’s House (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, XXXVII, sec. 2, May, 1943, 131-42). During 
its short life, 1773-7, this fort played a conspicuous part in the fur trade on the 
Saskatchewan River; built and operated by fur-traders from Montreal, acting for 
James McGill and the Frobisher brothers, it was called Isaac’s House because 
Isaac Batt, a servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who deserted it for the employ 
of its rivals from Montreal, was at this fort for a year. 


Poutiot, L&on. La Proclamation du gouvernement provisoire de la Riviére-Rouge, 
8 décembre, 1869 (B.R.H., XLIX(12), déc., 1943, 353-8). The Abbé Georges 
Dugas’s claim to have been largely responsible for the authorship of theproclamation 
signed and issued by Riel, December 8, 1869, is examined. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Foster, Mrs. W. GARLAND. The Kitsilano masks (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII(2), Feb., 1944, 84-7). Three generations of masks belonging to a family 
of the Squamish tribe, Khahtsahlano by name, and used in their celebrations and 
ceremonies, have been photographed by the Vancouver Archivist. After this 
Indian family the suburb of Kitsilano, of Vancouver, takes its name. 


Frederic William Howay (1867-1943). Scholar and friend by HENRY R. WAGNER; 
An appreciation by W. STEWART WALLACE; Historian of British Columbia by W.N. 
SAGE; An intimate portrait by NOEL RoBINsoN (British Columbia historical quarter- 
ly, VIII(1), Jan., 1944, 1-10). Four tributes to the memory of His Honour Judge 
Howay, eminent British Columbia historian, and authority on the maritime fur 
trade of the Pacific coast. 


Howay, F. W. (ed.). William Sturgis: The Northwest fur trade (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, VIII(1), Jan., 1944, 11-25). The summary of a lecture by 
William Sturgis, prominent merchant of Boston, Massachusetts, which appeared 
in Hunt's Merchant's Magazine in 1846, is here reproduced, to facilitate reference 
to it as one of the most often cited references in studies of the maritime fur trade. 


Lams, W. KAYE (comp.). A bibliography of the printed writings of Frederic William 
Howay (British Columbia historical quarterly, VIII(1), Jan., 1944, 27-51). A 
checklist of all the known publications of Judge Howay. 


Munpbay, Don. In the heart of the Coast Range (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII(1), Jan., 1944, 16-24). The climbing of Mt. Grenville in 1941 and 
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Mt. Queen Bess in 1942 gave the author and his companions opportunities to view 
the Homathko Snowfield and observe the plateau structure typical of this section 
of the Coast Range. 


Rem, Rosie L. John Nugent: The impertinent envoy (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, VIII(1), Jan., 1944, 53-76). The attitude and activities of John Nugent, 
Special Agent of the United States Government to Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia during the gold rush of 1858 were both presumptuous and overbearing. 


SMYTH, FRED J. Tales of the Kootenays, with historical sketches by the author and others. 
(Ed. 2, revised.) Cranbrook, B.C.: The Courier. 1942. Pp. 200. 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


CoE, DoucLas. Road to Alaska: The story of the Alaska highway. (Pictures by 
Winfield Scott Hoskins.) New York: Julian Messner. 1943. Pp. 175. ($2.50) 
To be reviewed later. 


Davies, RAaymMonp Artuur. Arctic Eldorado. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1944. 
Pp. 97. ($1.00) “A dramatic report on Canada’s Northland—the greatest un- 


exploited region in the world—with a workable four year plan.’’ To be reviewed 
later. 


Evuts, F. H. First fights over Hudson Strait (Beaver, outfit 274, March, 1944, 15-19). 
For fifteen months in 1927-8, the Hudson Strait aerial expedition amassed valuable 


data relating to climatic and ice conditions in the Strait, for the protection of ship 
navigation in those waters. 


Etts, S. C. Alaska highway (Canadian geographical journal, XXVIII(3), March, 
1944, 104-19). The construction of the Alaska Highway through the Pacific 


North-west, and anticipated subsidiary developments, is opening up a new era in 
north-western Canada. 


FELLMAN, Davip. Canadian hinterland of the Alaska highway (Foreign commerce 


weekly, XIII(12), Dec. 18, 1943, 3-7, 28). A survey of the resources of the region 
and trade potentialities. 


GRIFFIN, HAROLD. Alaska and the Canadian Northwest, our new frontier. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 1944. Pp. 221. To be reviewed later. 


HEsLop, BARBARA. Arctic rescue (Beaver, outfit 274, March, 1944, 8-14). Mrs. 
Heslop, her husband, and Mr. Darcy Munro, were rescued by aeroplane from Fort 
Ross, when, for the second year in succession, the supply ship Nascopie was unable 
to get through. 


HONIGMANN, J. J. On the Alaska highway (Dalhousie review, XXIII(4), Jan., 1944, 
400-8). An anthropologist studies the impact of the opening of the north upon 


the Indian, and suggests the minimal requirements for the preservation of Atha- 
pascan culture. 


Lioyp, Trevor. Oil in the Mackenzie Valley (Geographical review, XX XIV(2), 


April, 1944, 275-307). The development and possibilities of the Norman Wells 
project are described. 


McKenzir, ALLAN. The Alaska highway old and new (Canadian banker, LI, 1944, 


142-61). The gold rush of 1898 and the building of the modern Alaska highway 
offer some contrasts in technique and results. 


NICHOLSON, GEORGE. Arctic trails (Canadian churchman, Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 17, 24, 
March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, April 6, 13, 20, 1944). A series of articles, by a missionary 
of the Church of England, after thirteen years’ work in the Arctic. 


Pratt, Wattace A. The Mackenzie River, future highway for the United Nations 
(Travel, LXXX(1), 1942, 18-21). 
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Ransom, JAY Ettis. The people of the Aleutians (Alaska life, June, 19438, 55-9). 


Rosinson, J. Lewis. The battle of Fort Ross (Beaver, outfit 274, March, 1944, 4-7). 


The unsuccessful attempt of the ship Nascopie to get supplies through to Fort Ross 
in the summer of 1943 is described. 


STURDEVANT, CLARENCE L. The military road to Alaska: Organization and admuints- 
trative problems (Military engineer, XX XV(no. 210), 1943, 173-80). 


WILLIAMSON, THAMES. Far north country. (American Folkways, edited by Erskine 
Caldwell.) New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce [Toronto: Collins]. 1944. 
Pp. xii, 236. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


(7) Newfoundland 


Lacey, A. Newfoundland—the watchdog of the St. Lawrence (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXVIII(1), Jan., 1944, 2-16). The supreme importance to Canada of 
friendly control of the gateways to the St. Lawrence is pointed out, with illus- 
trations from past history, and it is emphasized that the destiny of Newfoundland 
is, and must continue to be, of the most vital interest to Canada. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


La Coopération: Facteur de survivance francaise. (Pour survivre, V(3).) Québec: Le 
Comité Permanent de la Survivance francaise en Amérique, en collaboration avec 
Le Conseil Supérieur de la Coopération, Université Laval. Mai, 1943. Pp. 47. 
A series of talks on co-operation given on the C.B.C. networks, from December, 
1942, to April, 1943. The titles and their authors are: ‘‘La Coopération, facteur 
de survivance frangaise’’ by GEORGES-HENRI LEVESQUE; ‘‘Ce que coopération a 
déja fait pour d’autres peuples” by Maurice CoLomsatn; ‘‘Ce que la coopération 
a déja réalisé dans le Québec’”’ by HENRI-C. Bots; ‘‘La coopération et les minorités 
frangaises du Canada” by EUGENE BussIERE. 


COUSINEAU, JACQUES. Que sera notre revolution? (Relations, no. 42, juin, 1944, 157-60). 
A survey of labour movements in Canada, and particularly of their action and 
reactions in Quebec, which views with some perturbation a few recent trends. 


HARRIS, KENNETH S. Canada’s industrial transformation (Harvard business review, 
XXII(2), winter, 1944, 155-66). ‘‘The development of the past four years is a 
fundamental alteration in the make-up of the Canadian industrial economy, and 
one that will be preserved to the maximum extent possible by the Dominion 
Government and by Canadian businessmen.”’ 


Innis, H. A. Liquidity preference as a factor in industrial development (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, XX XVII, sec. 2, May, 1948, 1-31). ‘‘The discovery 
and production of gold on a large scale shifted the impact of liquidity preference 
from trade to production, from established areas to new areas and enormously 


widened the bounds of production and trade.’’ This was the presidential address 
of Section 2. 


PARKINSON, J. F. Price controls for victory. (Canadian affairs pamphlet series, 1(9).) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. May 15, 1944. Pp. 20. 


R., J. Social security in Canada (Bulletin of international news, XXI(9), April 29, 
1944, 341-9). A survey of present and proposed social security legislation. 


Stepcer, D. H. Les Allocations familiales au Canada. (L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 


publication mensuelle, no. 362.) Montréal: L’Ecole. March, 1944. Pp. 32. 
(15c.) 
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(2) Agriculture 


ARCHIBALD, E.S. Maritime dykeland rehabilitation (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXVIII(4), April, 1944, 198-202). The author urges that the problem of rehabili- 
tating dykelands should be part of the whole problem of agricultural rehabilitation 
in such areas, and that surveys now being undertaken should consider this angle 
of the question. 

—_- —— and Dickson, WM. Research in prairie farm rehabilitation (Cana- 
dian geographical journal, XXVIII(2), Feb., 1944, 52-63). Reviews briefly the 
progress of work under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 





Burton, G. L. Agriculture's share of the national income: A comment (C.J.E.P.S., 
X(2), May, 1944, 206-9). Some comment on E. C. Hope's article, “‘Agriculture’s 
Share of the National Income,” in the Aug., 1943, issue of the C.J.E.P.S. 


GopsouTt, J. ADELARD. Agriculture in Quebec: Past—present—and future (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXVIII(4), April, 1944, 157-81). The Premier of Quebec 
concludes that mixed farming will be the rule in Quebec in future as in the past, 
and that despite changes in methods of production, the Quebec farm must remain 
a family undertaking, a living part of a living community. 


Kine, B. A. M. and MorGan, L. I. The agricultural situation (Canadian banker, LI, 
1944, 107-18). In 19438, despite the stringency of manpower and of equipment, 
output of most major food commodities was maintained at or exceeded the high 
levels of the two previous years. 


SHEFRIN, FRANK and Coke, J. People on theland. (Canadian affairs pamphlet, I(7).) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 20. A straightforward account of Canadian 
farming, told in popular style by experts. 


SKEocH, L.A. Agriculture's share of the national income—further considered (C.J.E.P.S. 


X(2), May, 1944, 210-12). Further comment on Professor Hope's article (see 
note on G. L. Burton's article above). 


STEWART, ANDREW. Part-time farming in Nova Scotia. Halifax: Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University. 1944. Pp. 51 (mimeo.). 


University of Manitoba, University of Minnesota. The interests of western Canadian 
agriculture in the peace settlements, edited by A. R. UPGREN and W. J. WAINEs. 
The Midcontinent and the Peace, no. 2, a joint report prepared under the auspices 
of the University of Manitoba and the University of Minnesota in response to a 
request from the Premier of the Province of Manitoba and the Governor of the 
State of Minnesota.) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1944. Pp. 27. 


Wizcson, C. F. Canada, food, and the United Nations (Canadian banker, LI, 1944, 
67-73). Canada’s foodstuffs are not only contributing vitally to the prosecution 
of the war, but through UNRRA are providing and will provide even more in 
future for the relief of fellow-members of the United Nations. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Baupoutn, J.-A. ouvement de la population canadienne, 1931-41 (Relations, 1 
déc., 1948, 330-2). A preliminary survey of population movements in Cana 
the last decade, based on the information at present available from the Dx 
Bureau of Statistics 





Canada, Dept. of Agriculture, Publication no. 758 (Technical bulletin no. 49). Setile- 
ment problems in northwestern Quebec and northeastern Ontario by A. GOSSELIN and 
G. P. Boucher. Ottawa: King’s Printer. Feb., 1944. Pp. 54. <A study of the 
experience of settlers in these areas, carried on for the purpose of obtaining a better 
understanding of the difficulties and successes of people who have gone into the 
North Country to establish new homes. 
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FretTz, WINFIELD. Recent Mennonite community building in Canada (Mennonite 
quarterly review, XVIII(1), Jan., 1944, 5-21). Observations of the writer on 
Mennonite colonization efforts in Canada, particularly of those groups which 
arrived between 1926 and 1934; his study was undertaken as part of a larger survey 


which would consider the problem of rehabilitating Mennonite young people in 
rural areas after the war. 


“VERAX” and LASKER, BrRuNO. Immigration policies: Canadian and American. 
(Contemporary Affairs series, no. 19.) Published under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 1944. Pp. vi, 49. (35c.) An intro- 


ductory description and explanation of the immigration policies of Canada and the 
United States. 


Warnes, W. J. Post-war immigration policy (Canadian banker, LI, 1944, 87-98). 
Discusses important considerations which must be kept in mind in determining 
a proper post-war immigration policy for Canada. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


Canada's air future. (Behind the headlines series, IV(1).) Toronto: Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1944. 
Pp. 36. (10c.) Considers the chief questions which arise when Canada’s air 
future is discussed—government responsibility for aviation, international air 
services and Canada’s place among them, possible international routes for Canada, 


trans-Atlantic routes, Canada-U.S. connections, and the whole field of air mail 
services. 


PLISCHKE, ELMER. Trans-Arctic aviation (Economic geography, XIX(3), July, 1943, 
283-91). Some speculation on future flying routes over the Arctic Ocean. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


CasGRAIN, THérESE F. La grande Pitié de nos institutrices rurales (Relations, no. 41, 
mai, 1944, 130-1). A plea for better remuneration for the rural school-teachers. 


DesjARDINS, PauL. Majorité en tutelle: 1789-1841 (Relations, no. 41, mai, 1944, 
123-5). The second of a series of five articles (‘‘Perspectives scolaires”) on the 
history of education in French Canada, deals with the struggles of the French 
anaes to secure schools which recognized and provided for their religious 

iefs. 
Vers l’emancipation, 1841-1856 (Relations, no. 42, juin, 1944, 
148-51). This period marked the establishment in Lower Canada of schools from 
the elementary to the university where teaching was done in the French tongue 


and in the Catholic tradition. The third in the series of articles, ‘‘Perspectives 
scolaires.”’ 


Fucus, OswaLp. Notes on Alberta's educational system (Culture, 1V(4), déc., 1943, 
504-11). Some comments on the success of Alberta’s ‘“‘new’’ school programme, 
and its future development. 

——— Problems of higher education in Alberta (Culture, V(1), mars, 1944, 


48-53). The problems and the solutions offered are dealt with from a study of the 
University of Alberta. 


Grou.x, LioneL. D'or nous sommes partis (Relations, no. 40, avril, 1944, 93-5). 


The first of five articles on the history of education in French Canada (‘‘Perspectives 
scolaires’’). 


Kinc, H. B. Problems of education in British Columbia (Culture, IV(4), déc., 1943, 
512-16). Discusses the financing of education, the improvement of rural education, 
the question of junior colleges, and the relation of the high school and the university. 


LAIDLAW, ALEXANDER. The problems of public education in Nova Scotia (Culture, 
IV(4), déc., 1943, 517-23). A discussion of the main problems of education in the 
province, administration, teachers, and curriculum. 














































NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 





The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association for 1944 was 
held in McGill University, Montreal, on June 1 and 2, concurrently with the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association. The following 
papers were presented: “Some Aspects of the Relations of French Canada with 
the United States,” by Mr. Mason Wade, Quebec; “The Blending of Traditions 
in Western Canadian Settlement,” by Professor G. W. Simpson, University of 
Saskatchewan; “The Settlement of New Brunswick: An Advance toward 
Democracy,” by Mrs. Esther Clark Wright, Acadia University; “Le Régime 
seigneurial et l’expansion de la colonisation dans le bassin du Saint-Laurent au 
XVIIle siécle,” by Professor Guy Frégault, University of Montreal; “Colonial- 
ism and Nationalism in Canadian Poetry before 1880,” by Professor A. J. M. 
Smith, Michigan State College; “Religious Organization and the Rise of the 
Canadian Nation, 1850-1885,” by Professor S. D. Clark, University of Toronto. 
A general session was given to the problem of public and other historical records 
in Canada, at which reports were received with regard to the existing situation 
in the Public Archives in Ottawa and in each of the provinces. The discussion 
made clear that there is a more active interest in the question than has been 
evident for a good many years. The Council of the Association appointed a 
committee to give publicity to the points raised in the meeting and to be prepared 
to act in any way that seemed desirable. Two joint sessions were held with 
the Canadian Political Science Association. At the first, the presidential 
addresses were read by Professor George W. Brown, University of Toronto, 
for the Canadian Historical Association, on “Canada in the Making,” and by 
Professor R. A. MacKay, Dalhousie University, for the Canadian Political 
Science Association, on “The Social Sciences in the Post-war World.” At 
the other joint session, two papers were read on the subject of “Liberalism in 
Crisis,” by Professor H. N. Fieldhouse, University of Manitoba, and by Pro- 
fessor E. P. Herring, Harvard University. 

All the papers mentioned above except those by Professor MacKay and 
Professor Herring will be printed in the Report of the Canadian Historical 
Association, which is being edited this year by Professor R. M. Saunders of the 
University of Toronto. The Report will also contain a full account of the 
session on public records. 

The Association is indebted to Principal James and the authorities of McGill 
University for the excellent arrangements and the hospitality which contributed 
much to the success of the meeting, and also to Professor E. R. Adair, who was 
chairman of the local arrangements committee. 

Officers were elected as follows, for 1944-5: president, Walter N. Sage, 
University of British Columbia; vice-president, F. H. Underhill, University 
of Toronto; English secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee, The Public Archives, 
Ottawa; French secretary, Séraphin Marion, The Public Archives, Ottawa; 
editor of the annual Report, R. M. Saunders, University of Toronto; new mem- 
bers of Council, retiring in 1947, R. S. Longley, Acadia University; R. Parent, 
Department of Labour, Quebec; A. E. Prince, Queen’s University; G. W. 
Simpson, University of Saskatchewan. 
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